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of the isle. Whether there was then a school in 
the immediate vicinity of Archibald’s home is 
doubtful, but it is certain that he was for the 
most part his own instructor. His boyhood was y 
chiefly spent in rural occupations. He had selected : 
marble masonry as his trade, for the pursuit of 
which it was, of course, necessary that he should 
acquire the ability to read, spell, and write Eng- 
lish. During the term of his appenticeship he 
spent much of his leisure in the study of English 
grammar and literature. That term had not very 
long expired before he began to examine critically 
the structure and idiomatic characteristics of the 
Manx dialect. The scanty literature which it 
afforded was by him carefully read and considered. 
This was mainly composed of the Manx translation 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Manx translation of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and a Manx transla- 
tion, by the Rev. Thomas Christian, of selections 
from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ besides Manx ballads and 
carols, the last-mentioned translation having then 
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ARCHIBALD CREGEEN, THE MANX 
LEXICOGRAPHER, 
As no memoir of Archibald Cregeen has hitherto 
pee it seems just to the memory of that able 
scholar to record a few facts relative to his 
life though meagre indeed these must necessarily 


Near the prettily situated hamlet of Colby, in 
the parish of Arbory, Isie of Man, is a little cottage, 
which in the close of the last century was occupied 
by William Cregeen and Mary his wife. The cot- 

, together with a small piece of land attached 
to it, was his patrimonial estate. William was a 
native of the Isle, but Mary, whose maiden name 
was Fairclough, was a native of Ireland. He was 
a cooper, and from his trade and the proceeds of 
his little farm derived a modest but respectable 
livelihood. They reared a family of four sons, of 
whom Archibald, the subject of this brief memoir, 
was next to the youngest. Archibald was born in 
the end of October or the beginning of November, 
A.D. 1774, and was baptized in Arbory Church on 
November 20 in that year. He was taught from 
his infancy the Manx tongue, which was gener- 
in the locality in which his parents 


Edncation was not, even at the close of the last 
century, very much valued in the secluded villages 


been recently published. It has been estimated 
that about two-thirds of the Manx tongue have 
been preserved in the translation of the Scriptures 
and that of the Church Liturgy. 

On March 8, 1798, his marriage with Jane 
Crellin, who then resided at Peel, was solemnized 
in the parish church of German. By her he had 
eight children—six girls and two boys. Cregeen 
pursued his trade, and it was only during intervals 
of leisure that he was enabled to continue to gratify 
his literary taste. 

Subsequently to his marriage he built in the 
neighbourhood of Colby, and near to his father’s 
residence, a cottage, which he and his family occu- 
pied until his death. 

In the year 1813 he was appointed coroner 
of Rushen Sheading, an office which he con- 
tinued to hold every alternate year for many 
years. The duties appertaining to this were at 
that time somewhat important. Besides the hold- 
ing of inquests of death* and the impanelling 
of juries in certain other cases, the Sheading 
coroner served summonses and other processes, 
levied fines and executions as directed by the 
temporal courte. Some of his official duties were 
irksome. Cregeen had no fondness for the in- 
fliction of legal terrors, and exercised with mild- 
ness the authority with which he was invested. 
He was intellectually very superior to any who had 
held, then held, or have since held, a similar office. 
It seems strange that a man of his mental capacity 
could have tolerated the monotonous, yon | 
and painful technicalities which he was officially 
obliged to perform. It is, moreover, remarkable 
that he could subject himself to the taunts which, 
in the early part of the present century, it was 


* These inquests held by the f 
baila within thelr respective istrict) 
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deemed essential to the importance of the insular 
bench to inflict upon the minor officers of the court. 
ee bore with philosophic calmness the judicial 
chidings with which he was occasionally assailed, 
thus evincing a consciousness of superiority over 
the presiding functionary. 
About the year 1814 it occurred to Oregeen to 
for publication a vocabulary of the Manx 
Tialect. No such work had as yet ap Dr. 
Kelly’s ‘Manx and English Dictionary’ had, indeed, 
_ long been written, but had not been published. 
It was not printed until the year 1866. Oregeen’s 
work first appeared in 1838, though the date given 
on the title-page is 1835. Kelly’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
was published, under the editorship of the Rev. 
William Gill, by the Manx —— Along with 
it, in the same volume, is an iy h and Manx 


ae ’ edited by the Rev. J. T. Clarke. Both 
these works have been enriched by large additions 


from Cregeen and by some from a MS. by Mr. 
John Ivon Mosley. e additions from Oregeen, 
as acknowledged by the editor, amount to between 
800 and 900 words. Cregeen had not access to 
Dr. Kelly’s MS.., nor is it to be regretted that he 
had not. If he had been able to avail himself of 
it, much of the originality and philosophic cha- 
racter by which his own work is marked would 
probably have been wanting. He diligently 
studied the ‘Manx Grammar,’ published by Dr. 
Kelly in the year 1804. 

Cregeen foresaw the research and labour which 
his projected compilation would involve, and it was 
after much hesitation that it was begun. He men- 
tioned to two or three of his friends that he had 
commenced to pre a dictionary of the Manx 
tongue. Among these was the Rev. John Harri- 
son, a native of the isle, and then vicar of the 
parish of Jurby. He was thoroughly conversant 
with the Manx dialect, and urged upon Cregeen 

verance in the preparation of his work. He 
offered him, too, any help which it was in his 
power to give. Indeed, it is not improbable that 
the preface to the book, and also the first six para- 
phs of the “Introduction,” were written by 
fir Harrison. Quiggin, the printer and publisher 
of the work, believed that they were. The third 


ph of the “Introduction” is a verbatim | P 


abstract (unacknowledged) from the preface to T. 
Connellan’s ‘English-Irish Dictionary.’ The dic- 
tionary slowly. Slip after slip was 
filled, copied, and recopied—word after word was 
added ; and for the few scraps carried by 
in his pocket were soon substituted sheets of paper, 
on which words were alphabetically arranged. 
Cregeen constantly invaded the cottages of the 
native islanders for the purpose of obtaining the 
information he desired. Night after night he re- 
ired to some rural abode where his favourite 
guage was spoken, and there the portly form of 
the Manx lexicographer might be seen occupying 


a three-legged stool at the chiollagh, There 
neath the spacious chimney, he elicited from - 
intelligent, but unlettered, host valuable 
logical knowledge. Many Manx erbs with 
which his work abounds, and which canal its 
value, were thus raked up and collated. Several of 
these are, indeed, similar to those of different coun- 
tries, but others are marked by originality, and 
evince peculiar traits of the native character. 

Oregeen worked thus sedulously during a period 
of nearly twenty years. His ee labours 
consi omestic enjoyment was somew 
marred by her husband’s 
the occupation of his leisure, which she 
ought, for the most part, to be spent in association 
with herself. He, however, bore with complacency 
the pardonable strictures which devotedness to his 
oY pursuits had evoked. 

n the year 1827 Cregeen met with a serious 
accident, which caused him to be confined to his 
bed for many weeks. When returning to his cot- 
tage on a frosty day, he slipped on the ice and 
fractured his leg. When laid up in consequence 
of this accident a large portion of his time was de- 
voted to his dictionary. 

Cregeen’s dictionary is the result of profound 
and indefatigable research, and a work of great 
ee ag value. Its arrangement is more 
scientific than that of Dr. Kelly’s ‘Dictionary.’ 
It has one prominent feature—the indication of 
the radical initials of words given throughout the 
work. After every non-radical word is placed its 
mutable radical initial, ¢.g., “ Feer-vane, a., very 
white. B.” The letter B. here denotes the radical 
word bane, the initial letter of which (6) has been 
changed into v. Some of the interesting intro- 
ductory remarks on the linguistic peculiarities of 
the Manx tongue have been borrowed from Dr, 
Kelly’s ‘Manx Grammar,’ but are not given as 
quotations. The numerous original 
observations of Cregeen are replete with learning, 
and indicate an accurate knowledge of the idio- 
matic characteristics of the dialect. The numerous 
conditions under which initial and other verbal 
changes occur are lucidly pointed out and ez- 

lained.* 

I am one of the very few living who had 
the privilege of knowing Cregeen intimately. He 
was a man of middle stature and heavily made. 
His broad forehead, dark, protruding bushy eye- 
brows, the left brow lower than the right, or bent 
downwards, are still distinctly pictured on 
memory. From under these barby brows 
a pair of small dark-brown eyes, Cregeen always 


* The Rev. Robert Williams, in hisadmirable ‘ Lexicon 


Cornu-Britannicum,’ seems to have largely utilized Cre- 

n’s ‘ Dictionary,’ from which he has been enabled to 

iscover and point out the Manx words cognate with the 
Cornish and other dialects. 
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him a er-like appearance. He was a 
Gale, cok bie and 


the 
Though he had not made the Scotch Gaelic the 
subject of — study, he could construe it with- 
out great difficulty. I once heard him translate 
at sight with apparent ease some Ossianic poems. 
Oregeen died on Good Friday, 1841, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. His grave is in the pretty 
little churchyard of Arbory, and his tomb bears 
the following inscription :— 
Archibald Gregean, of this 
n, 0 
departed this life on 
od of April, i841, 
in the 67" year 
He was the author of the Manx Dictionary, 
lived respected and died lamented. 
’s wife is also buried in the same church- 
yard, and, according to the inscription on the tomb, 
she died on May 3, 1844, ae ae years, 


JEFFCOTT. 
Isle of Man. 


THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY’: ADDENDA 
AND CORRIGENDA. 
(See 7 S, v. 504; vi. 38, 347; vii, 12; viii. 4, 114; 
ix, 224; x. 3.) 


Bead, 3, combin. Add: Bead-lady, 1606. Birnie, 
‘Kirk Burial,’ dedic.: “Your dayly beed-Ladies, your 
Mother to wit, and your Spouse.” 

Beckon, sb. — in D., ante 1718). The word 
teems to occur 1513, G. Douglas, ‘ Ain.,’ xii, 11, 173: 

A bekyn with his hand to thame mayd he. 
wrought, 1513, G. Douglas, ‘Ain.,’ 


Coupis and goblettis forgit fare, and beft 


of 
Beget, sb. (latest in D., 1430). 1486, ‘Book of St. 
Alb., e, 8: “ That shall I tell the, quod he, for a litill 


Bego, 6—=dress, adorn (latest in D., 1513). 1591, Rob. 
Stene’s ‘ Dream.,’ p. 4, 1. 3 (1836) : , 

All gold begaine, a glorius growme. 

Bekan—nightshade (not in D.), 1412, ‘Carmen de 
Fundat. Furness’ (in Dugdale, ‘Mon. Angl., v. 246, 
1825, quoted by West) : 

Heee vallis tenuit olim sibi nomen ab herba 

Bekan, qué viruit dulcis nunc, tunc sed acerba, 

Unde domus nomen Bekansgill claruit ante. 
1774, West, ‘ Antiq. of Furness,’ cap. 6, init,: “Abundance 
of the Lethal Bekan, the Solanum Lethale, or deadly 
nightshade, from which circumstance the vale first ob- 
tained the name of Bekans-Gill.” 

Bellisand (not in D.). Ante 1400, ‘ Rauf Coilyear,’ 
st. 37, 10: “ His brydill bellisand and gay” (‘ Early Pop. 
Po. of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1827). See Jamieson. 

Bellish (D. only fifteenth 1606, Birnie, 
Kirk Burial,’ p. 14 (1833) : “ A fond foly to bellishe the 
out-side of a within rotten tombe.” 

Belly-blind 


(latest in D.,1510). Circa 1571, ‘ Admoni- 


tion to Regent Mar,’ (Pinkerton’s ‘ Anc, Sc. Po.,’ 1786, 


p. 164): 
Be not thairfoir syld as ane bellie blind. 
aught, to flay (earliest in D., ante 1550), Circa 
1450, Henryson’s ‘ Fables, p. 93: 
belly-flaught fail fereillie them flaid, 
Bere, sb. (D., “ Noise of voices of men or animals”). 
G. Douglas uses the word of a flood: 
And landbrist rumland rudely with sic beir. 
Bere, vb. (D 
vb. (D., “ to cry, roar”). It is oO 
ing of birds, * Pistill of Susane,” vii.: 
The briddes in blossoms thei beeren wel loude. 
Also of thunder, G. Douglas, ‘ Ain.,’ viii. 6, 98 : 
The wattry cloudis, that makis thundris beyr. 
Bespark (not in D.). 1513, G, Douglas, ‘ Ain.,’ xii. 2, 


37: 
As wha byspark wald the quhite evor Indane 
With scarlet droppis. 
Binge icgemest in D., 1562). 1513, G. Douglas, ‘Zin.,’ 


prol. $ 
Behaldis how I beinge and do reverens. 

Bir, vb. (latest in D., 1375), 1505, G, Douglas, ‘ King 
Kart,’ at. 18: 

Thou bird think shame and of thy riot rew. 

Black-mail (earliest in D., 1552), 1530, record (in 
Pite., ‘ Crim. Tri.,’ i. 145*) : “ Adam Scot, convicted of 
art and part of theftuous! — Black-maill.” 

Blaiken (earliest in D,, 1570). 1513, G. Douglas, 
viii. 4, 31: “With viesage blayknit” (Virgil, 
* pallida ”’). 

Blaundreil (earliest in D., circa 1440). Ante 1400, 
Pistill of Susane,’ viii,: 

The britouns, the blaunderers, the braunches, the bewes., 

Blood, 18, combin. Add: Blood-gush, 1606, Birnie, 
‘ Kirk Burial,’ p. 11 (1833): “As a blood-gush made 


Julian at last know Christ.” 

Bloom-smithy (s.v. “ Bloom, sb. (2)”). The quot. 1831, 
J. Holland, is taken by him from West’s ‘ Antiq. of Fur- 
ness,’ 1774, p. 33 (1805). 

Boilspell=ballapiel. 1611, record (in Pite., ‘Crim. 
Tri.,’ iii, 214): “Reidhous wes apone the Ball- 
playing with Kirkmichel the haill lycht,......and the 
persewer is not able to afferme that thai war darnit eftir 
the boilspell dissoluit.”’ 

Bonnet, 10, combin. Add: Bonnet-case, 1619, record 
(in Pite., ‘Crim. Tri.,’ iii. 478) : “ Thift and Stouth-reif 
of his maisteris bonnet-caice.’ 

Bonyalla=happy departure? 1597, MS. quoted in 
Pitc., ‘Crim. Tri.,’ iii. 2: “The 7 day of Maii he went 
homeward ; and for honour of his bonyalla the canons 
shott out of the Castell of Edinburghe,” 

Boyler (only ex. in D., 1648). Circa 1450, ‘ Houlate,’ 
pt. iii, st, 6: “* The Boytour callit was Cuke.” 

Brace, sb. (2), 4=arch (in D. only from ‘ Cath, Angl,’). 
1513, G. Douglas, ‘ Ain.,’ vi. 10, 10: 

Thai portis with thair stalwart bowand brace, 
(Virgil, “ fornice.’’) 

Braid, v. (1), 6, trans.=utter (D. only 9 Often 
in G. Douglas. See ‘Ain.,’ ii, 2, 128; iv., prol., 61; iv. 
7, 5; x. 11, 152. 

Brank, v. 2» 2 of persons (D., 1550). 1505, Dunbar, 
*T.M.W ,’ 180: “ Brankand with bonet on syde.” 


R. D. Witsow. 


Bett Atter: Deroz.—I have lived and slept 
in what had been for centuries the large resi- 
dential capital of London, and now most of it 
has disap like Pompeii; but we cannot 
excavate remains, like those of Pompeii. As 


a 
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in Paris and other old cities, in going down 
twelve or fifteen feet we used to come upon the 
relics of the Roman city, and sometimes on pre- 
historic remains. These supplied the museum of 
Charles Roach Smith, now being numbered with 
the dead. Attached to his chemist’s shop in 
Bloomfield Street was the beginning of his 
museum, which gave a good example to the 
British Museum and to the Guild Maseum. 
Another local museum was the fine geological 
sollection of W. D. Saull, the wine merchant, in 
’ the lofts over his stables in Aldersgate Street; and 
there were other collections. Now the excavators 
go so deep that they scoop out the soil down to 
the primitive clay, and nothing can hereafter be 
found. The universal destruction removes land- 
marks, even to names. One name, which will be 
remembered in Defoe’s ‘ Hi of the Plague,’ 
punged by Tolegraph Street. Now Little Bell 
treet. ow 

Alley Buildings are erased 
for the title of Copthall Avenue. During the 
excavations part of the course of Walbrook was 
laid with its sluice, and sufficiently ex- 
why Bell Alley was marked during the 

e. Bell Alley must have been built with 

its tri courts on the site of Walbrook, 


which five hundred years ago had become muddy 
and offensive. This alley led to Moorfields as a 


= foot thoroughfare, and thence by Long 
ey 


@ route could be made through a strange 
world now extinct. No tablet records in “ Copt- 
hall Avenue” where Bloomfield, the » lived 
and worked. Hype REE, 


Dr. Busort Aycient Ecuirses.—In a 
notice of the first two volumes of Busolt’s ‘ Grie- 
chische Geschichte,’ which appears in the English 
Historical Review, vol. iv. p. 549, there occurs a 
passage on which it seems desirable to make a few 
remarks. It runs thus :— 

“ Thus even in the case of so well-established a date as 

480 z.c., the year of Xerxes’ expedition against Greece, 
he (Busolt) is able to explain away an old difficulty with 
the help of fresh evidence, For Herodotus (ix. 10) men- 
tions an eclipse of the sun as occurring at that time; 
until quite lately, however, astronomers only knew of an 
annular eclipse in the year 478 5.0. But Dr. Busolt cites 
from Hoffman's (sic) more recently (1884) calculated 
tables an eclipse on Oct, 2, 480, thus confirming both the 
ordinarily received date and the narrative of the ancient 
historian.” 
The mistake about G. Hoffmann’s work (who would 
indeed be surprised to hear that he had calculated 
fresh lunar tables) is the reviewer's only. Busolt 
gives, at p. 135 of his second volume (which ap- 
peared in 1888), the title of Hoffmann’s treatise 
(published at Trieste in 1884, &c.), ‘Simtliche bei 
griechischen und lateinischen Schriftstellern des 
Altertums erwahnte Sonnen- und Mond-finster- 
nisse,’ and the statement he founds upon it is:— 


verriickbar fest, dass die von Hat. ix. 10 erwiihnte Gop. 
nenfinsterniss beim Riickzuge des Kleombrotos yon 
Isthmos bald nach der Schlacht bei Salamis auf Grund 
der neuen bessern Mondtafeln von Hoffmann aa 0, 
berechnet worden ist. Sie fand am 2 Oktober 480 State” 
This is not intended to imply that the newer lunar 
tables employed by Hoffmann had been calculated 
by himself (as they certainly were not), but only 
some deductions them. Bat the reviewer 
has also fallen into another misconception. In the 
same note in the above page Busolt has the follow. 
ing passage 
in 
war die ringformige am 16 Februar 478.” 
The writer of the review has, it will be noticed, 
omitted the words “gegen Friihling.” 
have long known of the eclipse of B.c. 480, 
October 2; it is mentioned in the table in the 
first volume of ‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ pub- 
lished at Paris in 1819. I have myself referred to 
it in a letter dated April 18, 1884, contributed to 
the Observatory (vol. vii. p. 538), as probably the 
cause of the so-called prodigy (the darkening of 
the sun at midday) stated by Herodotus, in loco, 
to have so frightened Cleombrotus, King of Sparta, 
whilst engaged in fortifying the isthmus of Corinth 
from the threatened advance of Mardonius after 
the retreat of Xerxes that he at once returned to 
Sparta, where he died shortly afterwards, Thirl- 
wall, indeed, thought that this return occurred in 
the spring of B.c, 479, the year of the battle of 
Plateza ; but I pointed out in my letter that whilst 
the narrative is consistent with its having been in 
the previous autumn (Blakesley, indeed, considers 
ipse having taken place on 2 es i 
extremely probable that that was the portent 
alluded to, and thus fixes the date of the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes as earlier in the same year, B.c. 480. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that Busolt has 
brought forward any fresh evidence, or thrown 
any fresh light upon this matter, though it is satis- 
factory to find him agreeing with eg on the 
point of history. W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath, 


“Lzap, xinpty Licur.”—The late cardinal’s 
letter to Dr. GREEWHILL (6S. i. 232)seems rather 
designed to check inquiry than to furnish informa 
tion. To me it appears that the fine hymn “Lead, 
kindly Light” is a I do = 
fragment, but suggest that, having completed 
verses as part of a whole, the author found himself 
entangled with a complex idea, and so put it aside 
for further consideration, he having then worked 
out the primitive motive of its origin. 


“ Ausserdem steht das Jahr jetzt auch dadurch un- 


i . 


continued or resumed it, he would no doubt | ve | 

elucidated the final couplet, “ Angel faces smile,’ 

&c., which I connect, very naturally, with the 
| carlier line, “I was not ever thus,’ so “lost 


EE | # 


apes 
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awhile” follows on. Oritics say he was weak in 
descriptive power, which may account for his 
hesitation. The “angel faces” I should call con- 
gcientious approval—the “conscia recti.” But the 
snxiliary fourth verse is discordant. The author 
of the hymn was influenced by the Mosaic “ pillar 
of fire by night” of the Exodus, hence “ th’ en- 
ircling gloom,” thus ascribing his guidance to the 
Almighty, whereas the sudden introduction of the 
Saviour’s name, however well intentioned and well 
illustrated, jars on the concords. I do not find the 
included in the ‘Hymns for the Use of the 
Birmingham Oratory ’ of 1875. A. Hatt. 


CarpinaL Newman’s Baptism.—The annexed 
extract from a stamped certificate now before me 
eminently worthy of a place in the pages 

a ‘N. & Q.’ for future preservation and refer- 
ence — 


“ Baptisms solemnized in the Parish Church of Saint 
Benet fink in the City of London in the Year 1801.— 
John Henry, son of John Newman and Jemima his wife, 
born February 21, 1801 was baptized April 9, 1801 by 
Robert Watts, Curate.” 

Danret Hirwett. 


34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 

Bers THE HEALTHY oR THE Sick.—The 
communication on p. 126 reminds me of the fol- 
lowing, as lately told me by an elderly and trust- 
worthy woman, the cook, and now the nurse, of 
Mrs, ell-Stone, in Dorset. It is this: “My 
father kept bees for a long time in his garden, and 
both he and they were accustomed to one another. 
He would both lift up the hives, or the boxes 
with which he covered the hives in cold weather, 
and even take the bees in his hand and close it 
tpon them with impunity. When, however, there 
was a stranger present, and my father lifted the 
hives or boxes, the bees would attack the stranger, 
and hence my father would sometimes do this for 
amusement. When, however, he became ill with 
Bright’s disease, they attacked him, and would not 
even allow him to be in the en without being 
stung, so that he often said to one of us, “ So- 

80, go and get me such-and-such from the 
garden,’ instead of going himself. My brother, 
also, obliged to be near them when working in the 

len, was never touched till he went into a 

and then they attacked him in like 
Manner.” Possibly this may arise from the fact, 

r evill sm as he seems to er 
from Aristotle 


Br. NicHotson. 


Swevish Baprismat Foux-tore.—The follow- 
img scrap appeared in a recent number of the 


North British Daily Mail, as part of a contri- 
bution from a tourist :-— 

“Great importance is attached to baptism, and in 
country districts in Sweden some queer superstitions 
linger in connexion with it. One is that the devil has 
power over an infant until it has been baptized. Parents 
will therefore carry a child miles away in the depth of 
winter to the minister to have it baptized before it is 
half a day old. There are, however, methods by which 
it is supposed, even if baptism be deferred, that the 
devil's power over the child can be neutralized. One is 
to wrap the owe | in red cloth, and lay it in its cradle 
with a psalm-book and a pair of scissors placed crosswise 
upon its breast. The fear of the evil eye also lingers in 
many rural districts. It is supposed that a child will 
turn ill if a bad person sees it absolutely naked. To pre- 
vent the possibility of this, a thread is tied round the 
child’s arm even when it is being washed in a bath, so 
that it may, even in these circumstances, have something 
on, People in this country who laugh at superstitious 
ideas, and wonder how any sensible person can entertain 
them, are sometimes found entertaining ideas as absurd 
themselves, Where several children are being baptized 
together in church, you will almost invariably find the 
boys presented first, the idea being entertained by many 
that if a girl comes before a boy the girl ins of the 
boy will have a beard.” 

Readers of the poem of ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ need 
hardly be reminded that 

Twa span-lang wee unchristened bairns 
formed part of the ghastly surroundings of the un- 
holy orgies witnessed by the pot-valiant farmer in 
Alloway Kirk—a fact showing that the absurd 
notions touching the risks run by the unbaptized 
from demoniacal influences were in Burns’s day 
important heads of the popular creed. J. 
Glasgow. 


Irish VARIANT oF THE Lecenp or Sr. 
—This summer, in Ireland, in the province of Lein- 
ster, I heard from a servant girl an amusing varia- 
tion of the weather-lore tradition of St. Swithin. 
“Sure he was a bad man, and bate his wife every 
day for forty days, and she cried every day for 
thim forty days, and ’tis for her tears, that be 
dropping, that we have the rain for forty days.” 
In this traditional account the episcopal and celi- 
bate character of St. Swithin seems to have been 
lost. J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 

Cadbury House, Yatton, Bristol. 


‘Tue Bacuetor’s Wisn.’—I came across the 
following lines written on the fly-leaf of an odd 
volume of the Repository, 1783. I have never 
seen them in print :— 

1 Female companion to soften my cares, 

2 Thousand a year to support my affairs, 

3 Dogs and a gun to pass away time, 

4 Horses and chaise to indulge me and mine. 

5 Jolly companions with whom to make merry, 

6 Dishes each day, with 6 glasses of sherry. 

7 Beds in my house, for my friends at their leisure, 

8 Something or other to add to their pleasure. 

9 Pounds in my pocket, when y* same | require, 

0 H! grant but these, Heaven, no more I desire ! 
Water 


oe 


~ 
| 
: 
or stinking savour grieveth them full sore,......and j | 
if the hives stinke in any wise, they will forsake their | 
hives, and if it hap that the Bees abide therein, they ne 
thall take sicknesse of the stench,”—B. xii, chap. iv., af 
and B, xviii. ch. xii. 
a 
Pa 
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“Spy ror ripixes.”—I never heard of this 

e before. It is mentioned in the report of the 

k Summer Assizes in the Hagle and County 

Cork Advertiser, July 19 :— 

“ Cornelius Lynch, twelve years of age, brother of the 

was the first witness called. He said that on 

the night of March 81 he and his brother Jeremiah, the 

peed (Daniel Collins), Florence M‘Carthy, John 

cree and Edward Connor were playing the game 

of ‘ spy for ridings '—that was, when a boy was caught 
he to give another a ride.”"—P, 2, col. 1. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Inscriptions on Hovusss.—At Riccarton, 
in the of Currie, near Edinburgh, the seat 
of Sir J. Gibson-Craig, is a quaint inscription let 
into the wall of the modern building, and which 
has ee been taken from the ancient part 


so tions were made, as appears from the 
By Godlinesse the air is establissit, 
Bot sinnes wie bie out of peasemien. 


Vive Deo et Vives. 
Anno 1621. 

Sit Deus intrantibus Solamen, Praesidium exeuntibus, 
The above is taken from the Builder for Dec. 22, 
1888. I suppose that by “air” is meant heir. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


Puaytom Hovunps.—A correspondent in the 
county of Antrim writes to me :— 

“The following story was told me a few years 
by a blacksmith living in Carey, whom I met one 
travelling on the mail car from Ballycastie; he vouched 
for the truth of it:—About forty years ago, in the month 
of October, during the harvest moon, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night, he was poaching rabbits on Bally- 
castle Warren. He had shot several, and had them hung 
behind his back to keep him warm. He was always on 
the alert in case Mr. McGildowney’s gamekeeper might 
pounce upon him, Shortly after he had commenced 
shooting he was startled by a brindled greyhound appear- 
ing in front of the muzzle of his Thinking that a 
gamekeeper was in the vicinity, he hid his gun and the 
rabbits in the bank of the river, and then walked round 
the warren, searching carefully every spot. When he was 
thoroughly satisfied that there was no one about he 
commenced shooting again. A second greyhound a 
peared in front of him when he fired at the rabbit. He 
then went on and killed a third rabbit, when three grey- 
hounds appeared in front of him, He then loaded to fire 
at the dogs, but his gun hung fire, It had not done eo 
before, and seemingly there was no good reason for it. 
This frightened him so much that he gave up shooting, 
and ran home as quickly as he could, thoroughly con- 
vinced that they were enchanted dogs, or evil spirits, as 
there were no greyhounds which answered their descrip- 
tion in the neighbourhood.” 


Belfast. 


Porr’s ‘Drie Ouristin To Sovt.’—There 
a variant of this poem in Wesley's ‘Collection 
of Moral and Sacred Poems’ (Bristol, 1744), to 
which I can find no reference elsewhere, though 


W. H. Parrersoyn. 


pieces taken from Lewis's ‘Miscellany.’ It runs 
as follows :— 


1 
Vital Spark of Heav'nly Flame, 
ing, hoping, ling’ring, 
Oh the Pain the Bliss of dyin ! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease chy Btrife 
Let me languish into Life, 


2 
My swimming a are sick of Light, 
The lessening World forsakes my Sight, 
A Damp creeps cold o’er every Part, 
Nor moves my Palse, nor heaves my Heart, 
The hovering Soul is on the Wing; 
Where, mighty Death ! oh where 's thy Sting? 


3. 
I hear around soft Musick play, 
And Angels beckon me away ! 
Calm, as forgiven Hermits rest, 
I'll sleep, as Infants at the Breast, 
*Till the last Trumpet rend the Ground: 
Then wake with Transport at the Sound ! 
Are the last two stanzas Pope’s? W does 
not give the poem as his, but he prints it and Pope's 
ion of Hadrian’s ‘Ad Animam Suam’— 
Ah fleeting Spirit, wand’ring fire |— 
on ite pages without comment, I have 
the Globe edition of Pope. 0. 0. a 


Dr. Jonnson’s Fonerat.—A few days ago I 
was looking through an odd number or two of the 
Bermuda Gazette for the year 1785, and came upon 
the following extract from a London letter, dated 
Dec. 20 (1784), which a correspondent had pub- 
lished in the Gazette of the following March. In 
the hope that it may still be of interest to many of 
your readers, I now send it :— 

“ Doctor Johnson died a few days since after a long 
and severe fit of the gout. 

“ Dr. Johnson's manuscripts, which are numerous and 
valuable, we hear, are left to his respectable friends, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Brocklesby, Mr, Steevens, and Mr. 


Langton. 

“The late Dr. Johnson expressed no wish himself for 
any particular place of interment, but left it to the dis- 
cretion of his executors, only oe that if any 


monument should be erected it might be placed directly 
over his body. 
“This day about twelve o'clock the corpse of Dr. Samuel 


Jobnson was removed in a hearse from his house in Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, for interment in Westminster Abbey. 
There were twelve coaches and four in the procession. 
The following are the names of the greater number who 
attended at this solemnity :— 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. 
Scott, Executors. 


Wesley includes it (apparently) in a number of 


“Sir J. Banks, Mr. Langston [sic], Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Colman, Mr. Wyndham, and ‘pall 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
| names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


g! 


Fee 
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General Paoli, Rev. Dr. Farmer, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. 
Burney, Mr, Steevens, Mr, Malone, Dr. Wright, Rev. 
Mr. Stubbs, Rev. Mr. Strahan, Mr. Cook, Mr. Hoole, 
Mr. Ryland, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Du Moulin, Mr. Sastres, 
and Mr. Burke, Junior.” 
I would ask, were the general public excluded 
from the “ solemnity” in the Abbey, for otherwise 
one can hardly imagine that the above names com- 

ised the “‘ greater number” of those present ? 

dly, were the great lexicographer’s wishes as 
to any monument strictly carried out? Thirdly, 
can any one tell me who was the writer of the 
letter published in the Bermuda Gazette ? 
J. Upar. 
Fiji. 


Tae Uras or Easter.—In the year 1385 the 
Lord William of Hainault was married to the Lady 
Margaret of Burgundy, and the Lord John of Bur- 
gandy was married to the Lady Margaret of Hain- 
ault, at Oambray, at the utas of Easter. And it 
would seem that the two weddings took place 
on Easter Tuesday. What is, or are, the utas of 
Easter? I am aware that he who asks this simple 

uestion exposes himself to the scornful reproof of 

the learned and to the despitefulness of the proud. 
He may, perchance, be referred with ignominy to 
Robinson’s great work on this very subject, or to 
Jones’s celebrated dictionary, which he ought to 
have consulted before his frivolous inquiry was 
submitted to ‘N. & Q.’ But, being ignorant of 
Jones and unacquainted with Robinson, he can 
only repeat with trembling, What meaneth this 
word utas, and whence is it derived ? I 


[ Utas are the octaves of a festival. } 


‘Morner Hussarp.’—A friend of mine has a 
of ‘The Comic Adventures of Old Mother 
Hubbard and her Dog,’ second edition, published 
May 1, 1806, and a “Continuation,” published 
January 1, 1807, now bound together, containing 
in all twenty-six verses, with pictures. The first 
part has the following dedication :— 

“To J. B. Eeq" M.P. county of —— at whose sugges- 
tion and at whose House these Notable Sketehes were 
design’d this volume is with all suitable deference de- 
dicated by his Humble Servant 8. C,M, 1805. 

My friend tells me that her aunt, to whom the 
was given in 1809, always said that the whole 
was a political satire, and was so recognized when 
it first appeared. Is anything known of what it 
referred to ? Ernest B, Savace. 
St, Thomas’s, Douglas. 


Louis pt Dussieux’s 
‘Histoire Généalogique de la Maison de Bourbon’ 
I find that Louis de Bourbon-Malause, Comte de 
ls Case, a member of a Hugonot illegitimate 
branch of the royal house, entered the service of 
William III. of England, and was killed at the 
Battle of the Boyne. He was a nephew, on his 


mother’s side, of Louis de Durfort, Earl of Favers- 
ham. Can any of your readers tell me where he 
was buried ? G. 


‘Joun Butt’ Newsparer.—Any one who has 
access to the John Bull of 1820 will greatly oblige 
me by stating under what date the ‘ Visit of Mrs. 
Muggins’ appeared. It contains thirty-one stanzas, 
and begins :— 

Have you been to Brandenburgh, heigh ma’am, ho 
ma’am? 
JAYDEE, 


Joun Crare.—Can any of your numerous readers 
inform me if there is a complete edition of Clare’s 
poems published in a single volume? The original 
editions are seldom seen now, and the ‘ Life and 
Remains,’ edited by Mr. J. L. Cherry, excellent 
in many respects, gives but a very imperfect idea 
of Clare as a poet. C. Ernest Smits. 

Lorrimore Road, Kennington Park. 


Pricis or Hamuey’s ‘Operations or War.’— 
Wanted to know where I can purchase this ; or by 
whom it is edited. A précis I know has been 
printed. 


Waryzeooszr.—I recently sent an inquiry re- 
specting this strange word, and was referred to 
6" §. iv. 80, which stated it was the principal 
dish at, and consequently gave the name to, a 
feast annually given by master printers to their 
men, at the present time by the chief tradesmen 
of Exeter to those they employ—wayzgoose being 
stubble goose. My original query is not answered, 
Whence wayz; is it Saxon? W. M. M. 

[ Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie’ gives: “ Waygoose. The forms 

Y¥2g ylsgoose, also occur, and the first part of 
the word seems to be the G. weizen, weitzen, wheat, the 
term being probably borrowed from Germany.” 


‘Lerrers oF AsBeLarD Hetoise.’—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the date of the 
first edition of John Hughes’s translation of these 
letters? “The fourth edition, corrected,” was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1722 


Sir Ornestvs Biron, Bant.—Where can I find 
a genealogical notice of Sir Ornestus Biron, Bart. ? 
He must have been living during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. E. W. Donkin. 
Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


To “Gaum.”—What is the meaning of this 
apparently slangortechnical term? The Atheneum, 
August 2, p. 168, says that “gauming” has vul- 
garized oan defaced the interior of Westminster 
Abbey. W. Bons. 


De Quenton.—Where can I find any informa- 
tion respecting this name, which occurs in the four- 
teenth century? Was it the same as Quintin? 
Information specially wanted about Sir William de 
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Quenton, who married in 1358 Joan, widow of 

Roger, Baron de St. John of Lageham. Was he 

the same Sir William de Quenton who married 

Beatrix, widow of Thomas Longevill, of White 

Roding? Constance Russe... 
Swallowfield, Reading, 


Satussury: Pomrrettr.—In the account of the 
funeral of the Countess of Cork in 1629 (Add. 
MSS, 4840, 227), amongst the bearers of pennons 
I find the names of Mr. Salusbury and Mr. Pom- 


 frett. Is there anything known of these gentle- 


men, their wives, or their families? Y. S. M. 


Rosert Hotmes.—Can your readers give me 
any information regarding a Robert Holmes, 
who came from the Isle of Wight about 1654 or 
1655, during the protectorship of Cromwell, and 
settled in the county of Donegal, near Castlefin, in 
a place called afterwards Holmestoun, or his as | 
or ancestors in the Isle of Wight? He was marrie 
to a Miss Young, of the Isle of Wight, and after- 
wards to a Miss Irvin, of co. Fermanagh. The 
family crest is an arm embowed in armour, holding 
a sword through a lion’s head erased azure. Motto, 
“ Arte et Marte.” R. H. 


Taz “Ety” Porrrair or SHAKSPEARE.— 
This portrait was given by Mr. Henry Graves to 
the museum of Shakespeare’s birthplace. It was 
bought by him at the sale of the Bishop of Ely, 
some twenty or thirty years ago. It had been 
traced to an old London house. Mr. 

ves was offered a large sum for his purchase; 
but, as a trustee of Shakespeare’s birthplace, and 
& generous giver of many rarities, he sent it to 
Stratford-on-Avon. It certainly has many claims 
to be accepted as a contemporary portrait, which I 
may hereafter; but I want full details and 
dates of its history, if any reader can supply them. 


German Heap-Lerrers. — Can 
any of your readers say when the practice of using 
capital or head letters for nouns was finally given 
up by English printers, and how the change was 
brought about? Did it happen gradually and un- 
intentionally; or were there some objections raised 
against the practice either by printers and publishers 
among themselves, or by outsiders in the world of 
literature? Can any one also say when, and for 
what reasons, the practice began in Germany and 
England, or elsewhere? To a foreigner learning a 

it has clearly something to recommend it. 
But what is the supposed advantage to readers in 
common? Do those who have attained a 
education find any advantage; and is it an in 
attaining such education more speedily ? 
Ap 


Lapies’ Privitece in Lear Year.—The origin 
of this saying has been sought in ‘N. & Q. (24 


8. i. 9; 4" S. viii. 505), but without eliciting 9 
reply. I now learn from the [ustrated 
Almanac for 1865 that the Scottish i 
passed an Act about 1228 in which it was 
“ordonit that during reign of her maist blessit 
maiestie M lndee of baith high ont 
lowe estait, shall hae libertie to speak ye man she likes, 
Gif he refuses to tak hir to bee his wyf, he schale be 
mulct in the sum of ane hundridty pundis, or less, as hig 
estait may bee, except and alwais, gif he can make it 
appeare that he is betrothit to ani woman, then he 
schal be free.” 
Where can the Acts passed by the Scottish Parlis- 
ment be consulted ? 

Everarp Home Coiemay, 


Ceancait.—What is the meaning of the Irish 
word il (=Icel. Kongull)? Is it a vine, or 
a bunch of grapes ? KA A. 

[Ceangail, pl. Ties, bonds, ligatures.) 


*Buack Eyss’: Sonnet (py Tenyyson 
Amongst my newspaper cuttings, circa 1875, I 
have a sonnet signed “Alfred Tennyson,” and 
stated to be from Laurel Leaves, which is, I sup- 

, the name of a magazine. Is this really by 
aimee If so, where did it first appear; and 
is it included in any edition of his collected works? 
It is as follows:— 

Black Eyes. 


There are three things that fill a heart with sighs 
And steep my soul in laughter—when I view 

Fair maiden forms moving like melodies— 
Dimples, rose lips, and eyes of any hue, 

There are three things beneath the blessed skies 
For which I live—black eyes, and brown, and blue: 
I hold them all most dear—but, oh! black eyes! 

I live and die, and only die for you. 

Of late such eyes looked at me—while I mused 

At sunset underneath a shadowy plane 

In old Bayona nigh the southern sea, 

From a half-open lattice looked at me, 

I saw no more, only those eyes, confused, 

And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain. 


JONATHAN BovcuiEr. 


“Armes OF THE CROWNE AND OF THE 
Nosititrz or Encianp.”—A friend of mine has 
a book containing a quantity of beautifully exe- 
cuted coats of arms on vellum. On one of the 
fly-leaves is written: — 

“The armes of the Crowne and of the Nobilitie of 
England drawen out by M, Roehan Ohiligh and 
sented to the Right Honorable Sir Eduard Kel 
Knighte Baron of Imany Lorde of Newe Liben 
Libbers and one of the Emperours privy 
Prague the 18 day of June Anno 1596, 

Will some one say who these persons were, oF 
where their history can be found ? P. F. 


Lerrer X.—In passing along a street in the 
Hague I observed that on the dial of the clock 
over the entrance to a synagogue the letter P was 
used wherever the letter X usually occurs in the 
Roman numerals marking the hours—*IP.” for 
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1X., “PIL” for XII., &. Have any of your 
correspondents seen this elsewhere; or can any 
one suggest why the usual method is altered in 
this way ? Tomas ARNOLD. 


Butwer Lytroyn.—Is there any comprehensive 
bibliography of this voluminous writer? I am 
asked for details respecting (1) ‘ Forces or Powers 
of the Air’; (2) ‘ The Haunted and the Haunters’; 
(3) ‘The House of the Brain.’ Sup spiritual 
essays or magazine articles of the ‘ nes 

Sir Moors, Suornctirre anp Sanp- 
eatz.—The celebrated general Sir John Moore, it 
is well known, trained the Light Division, after- 
wards so famous, at Shorncliffe, and had his 
quarters in Sandgate, as the following anecdote 


“ Another time, when going from his quarters in the 
of Sandgate to the evening parade on the heights 

of Shorncliffe, the ascent being steep, Moore said to six 
or eight officers who were with him, ‘ Now for a race to 
the top of the hill,’ and away we all started. Neil Camp- 
bell (afterwards with Napoleon at Elba) beat us all, and 
Moore was second,”—Napier’s ‘ Lights and Shades of 
Military Life.’ 
And in the ‘ Historical Records of the 52nd Regi- 
ment,’ there is a letter, dated Sandgate, April 8, 
1805, wherein Sir John thanked the officers of that 
regiment for a Star of the Bath, value 350 gui 
with which they presented him. I should like to 
ascertain when Moore was appointed to the com- 
mand at Shorneliffe, and whether the ‘ Army 
Lists’ of the period give the staff and establishment 
of the camp ; also, whether a camp existed prior 
to Sir John’s command, R. i. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Mex or Marsnam.—In the ‘ Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ chap. xxviii., mine host of the “Saracen’s 
Head,” at Newark, says of the footpads of the 
atighbourhood, that now “they hold together no 
better than the men of Marsham when they lost 
their common.” Can any reader explain the 
allusion ? ‘ The men of Marsham, in Norfolk, 
are still in enjoyment of a common, Is there 
another ; or is the spelling at fault? 

A. T. M. 

Jenxiysoy, Bart.—Lin : (1) Sir Robert 
Jenkinson, of Walcot, son and heir of Sir R. Jen- 
kinson, of Walcot, co. Oxford, and “the heir of 
the celebrated Anthony Jenkinson,” &. ( 
Burke's ‘Dictionary of the Baronetage,’ 1853.) 
Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know how and when 
Sir R. Jenkinson became such heir ? 

Witmor Parker. 
11, Lincoln Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Butstow orn Butstons.—We have in Somerset- 
shire a hundred called Abdick and Bulston, and 


in the parish of Branscombe, Devon, is a hamlet 


named Higher Bulston. Can any of your numerous 
readers tell me the origin of the word Bulston, or 
Bulstone ? W. W. Moncxrox. 


Replies, 


CHURCHMEN IN BATTLE. 
(7™ 8, x. 67.) 

Among the occasions, not uent in medizval 
times, when bishops threw aside the crozier for the 
sword and, exchanging the mitre for the helmet, took 
the field, mentioned by Mr. Jonatoan Bovucuizr, 
I do not find reference to the battle of Mytton (a 
little Yorkshire village between the Swale and 
the Ouse), fought Sept. 20,1319, between the Scots 
under Douglas and Randolph and the hastily- 
gathered disorderly forces of William of Melton, 
Archbishop of York. In this disastrous affray no 
fewer three hundred men in holy orders are said to 
have been killed, while many more were taken 
prisoners, among whom was William de Armin, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich, Bishop Hotham of 
Ely, who was one of the leaders, narrowly escaping 
the same fate. From the number of clerks who 
fell it was termed “the white battle,” or “the 
Chapter of Mytton.” 

The battle is thus described by Barbour in ‘The 
Brus,’ as quoted by Canon Raine in his ‘ Lives of 
the Archbishops of York’ (p. 403). Mr. Bov- 
CHIER will notice that the bishop fights under 
his own standard :— 

Th’ Archbishop of York tha [they] mad 
Thar capitane, and till co’ 

Has tane that tha in plane battall 
Wald assale the Scottismen 

Thet fer fewar then tha war then. 
Then he displait his baner, 

And other bischopis that thar wer. 

Of tha yhet thre hundreth war 

Prestis that deit [died] intill that chas: 
Tharfore that bargane callit was 

The chaptour of Mytoun, for than 
Slane so many prestis war. 

A more modern example of a Lage | taking his 
place at the head of a regiment in military equip- 
ment is afforded by Bishop Compton of London at 
the period of the Revolution. Having been in 
early life a cornet in the Royal Horse Guards, he 
resumed his former profession to escort his old 

apil, the Princess Anne, in her secret flight from 
ndon to Nottingham. Macaulay writes (‘ Hist. 
of England,’ ii. 521), “ He preceded the princess’s 
carriage in a buff coat and jack boots, with a sword 
at his side and pistols at his holsters.” On a body- 
guard of volunteers being offered her “ they invited 
the bishop to act as their colonel, and he consented 
with an ity which gave great scandal to rigid 
Churchmen anddid not much raise his character even 
in the opinion of Whigs.” In full military costume 
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the Bishop of London marched at the head of his 
troop to Oxford, where, we are told, “he made his 
appearance, to the consternation of the inhabitants, 
in a blue coat and with a naked sword, preceded 
by a standard bearing the motto, ‘ Nolumus leges 
Anglise mutari.’” Whether the bishop’s military 
ardour would have carried him into battle may be 
—— but the ignominious flight of James 

. put an end to the possibility of any active hos- 


tilities. The warlike prelate next a in a more 


fitting character at the head of his cl wait- 
ing on William III. at St. James’s, and a few days 
later, December 30, administering the Lord’s Sup- 
per to his new sovereign. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Casan, in his ‘Lives of the Bishops of Win- 
chester’ (vol. ii. p. 190), observes of Bishop Mew, 
Mews, or Meux, who was appointed in 1684, that 
“tin June, 1685, he appeared in actual service for 
James II, against the rebels, conducted by James, 
Duke of Monmouth : his services being very His 

pleased to 


jesty was gracious] reward him with a 


In a note there is :— 
Somerset, in 1685. "See G rie's History of Bagland, 
and other histories,” 
Ep, MarsHatt. 
In the very interesting cathedral of Miinster, in 
Westphalia, is the life-size marble figure of Chris- 
tophorus Bernardus Galen. He is represented 
wearing a cope, and kneelin 
upon a cushion before a crucifix held by an an 
© pastoral staff rests within the bend of the left 
arm, the hands are in the posture of prayer, and a 
tall mitre stands at his feet. The bishop died in 
1678, and in the inscription he is spoken of as 
“ Hostium Terror.” He was, indeed, more than 
this, for he kept a standing army, and on one 
occasion bombarded his own city. 
Apert HartsHorye. 


Mosrrepevitiiars (7" §, x. 84).—Readers of 
*N. & Q.’ ought to be to Pror. Sxear for 
his note on this word, and for what he says of 
“ shameless Things which English 

itors are remarkable.” i are, perha 
better now than they were in the days wien 
*N. & Q’ was young ; but still there is never a 
month goes by without one’s coming in contact 
with derivations which are pure guesswork, and, 
therefore, almost certainly wrong. If some one or 
more of your correspondents would compile a list 
of these crude fancies he would be doing a ser- 
vice. I remember a few which may amuse your 
readers :— 

Brimham, Yorkshire = Beth Rimmon. 

Gunness, corruptly Gunhouse, a Lincolnshire 
village on the Trent, so called because the Danes 
lodged their guns there. 


Partridge, so called because when on the fallows 
they lie in the hollows, and thus part the ridges, 
My father was gravely told this when a young 
man, and regarded as a dangerous sceptic because 
he refused to accept it. 

Mendicant—Mend I can’t. I was seriously told 
this some forty years ago. 

Quinine, named after Dr. 7. See Madden’s 
‘Life of the Countess of i vol. ii, 
p- 181; 

Rex, “ A recté agendo vocatur” (Kelly, trans, 
of Gosselin’s ‘Power of the Popes in the Middle 
Ages,’ vol. ii. p. 33 n.). 

Hwmber, the river, so called because a king of 
the Huns was drowned in its waters, or on account 
of the hamming noise the tide makes therein. A 
y lady from the parts of Lindsey, when at 
cael, was severely censured because she called in 
question the latter derivation. 

To recur to the word at the head of the article, 
There cannot be much doubt that the derivation 
which Pror. Sxeart gives of mustredevilliars is 
correct. It occurs frequently in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. I have several notes of it, but 
in many cases have passed it by, trusting to 
memory, an unwise practice, for which I cannot 
sufficiently express my sorrow. I append a few, 
which may be of service to future inquirers :— 

“In eadem cista una toga de musterdivyles.”"—Inven- 
tory of Ric. Bernys, fifteenth cent., in Macray’s ‘ Notes 
~~ the Muniments of St. Mary Magd, Coll., Oxford,’ 
Mr. J. E. T. Rogers mentions having found “ mustar- 
devilers in 1454, 1457, 1461, 1486, 1488, 1489, “‘ After 
1508,” he says, “I do not find it named in the sixteenth 
century, though the word is said to have existed till the 
reign of Elizabeth.” —' Hist. of Agriculture and Prices in 

enrico Hewyk, j togam de mi 
Will Tene Gregeon, 1488, * Acts of Chapter of Ripon,’ 
ed. J, T, Fowler, Surtees Society, p. 286. 

ward IV. 


“ Willielmo Holcombe unam togam talarem clausam 
apte ante de mustvilys.”—Will of William Holcombe, 
1496, in Obiver’s ‘Monasticon Diocesis Exoniensis, 
p. 287, col. 2. 

**And then he ee a woman with a must de villers 

.”—Account of a vision seen by a attached 


to the abbey of Sawtree in Archaologia, 


p- 252. 

“To Thomas Kelly of Moreton, a gown of mustard 
vylers lined with caleber.”—Will of John Kell , 1486, 
in Dyamond’s ‘ Calendar of Deeds, St. Petrock’s, Exeter. 

Epwarp P£acock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


(7" 8. ix. 348, 510; x. 76).— 
I can give A. S. L. C. S. no further information 
about the marriage of Swinton of Elbroke to 
Eleanor Wybergh. The only pedigree of the Wy- 
berghs mentioned in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogists 
Guide’ is that in Burke’s ‘ History of the Com- 
moners,’ from which my quotation was taken. I 
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would however, that the judge in ques- 
tion may have been John Swinton, of Swinton, 
elder brother of Lord Mersington, who was made 
one of Cromwell’s Lords of Session in 1651 (71655). 
Two wives are ascribed to him in the Swinton 

i and he a “a Your cor- 
respondent speaks of there being indications of 
Lord Mersington having married Miss Johnstone, 
of Hutton Hall, Berwickshire. If, as I am in- 
clined to suspect, Hutton is here misprinted for 
Hilton, might I ask what these indications are ? 

Ihave notes of the following marriages of 
sons of the name of Swinton to members of English 
families, which may perhaps be of service to 
ASL. 0. 8.:— 

1. Lawrence Swinton, died 1691, having mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Lislebone Long, Kut., of 
Stratton, co. Somerset, Recorder of London and 
M.P. for Wells. There is a monument to him in 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

2. Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Swinton, of 
Knutsford, co. Chester, is said to have married, 
1540, Philip Oldfield, of Oldfield and Middlewich. 

3, John Swynton, of Nether Knutsford, co. 
Chester, married, 1693, Mary, daughter of John 
Lowe, of Hartford, co. Chester. 

Ishould like to add to my former note on Alexander 
Nisbet and his ‘System of Heraldry’ that Robert Fle- 
ming, the publisher of the second volume of that 
work, was son of Robert Fleming, minister of Kirkin- 
tilloch, by the eldest daughter of Andrew Hay, of 
Inchknock, by Mary, daughter and coheir of John 
Hutcheson, of Scotstoun. Andrew Hay, of Inch- 
knock, was descended through several generations 
of Hays, who were rectors or parsons of Renfrew, 
from Hay of Limplum, an ancient branch of the 


Hays of Yester. Sicma. 
Americanisms (7" §S, ix. 406, 424; x. 52).— 
The phrase, “I wrote...... with the tears running 


down my pen,” is, indeed, a very good thing ; but, 
I think, not to be compared with the saying of 
Dr. Pancrace, in Moliére’s ‘Le Mariage Forcé.’ 
The “tears running down the pen” is a forced 
metaphor, the author of which has not remembered 
the excellent rule given by H. Blair in his fifteenth 
lecture on ‘ Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres,’ namely : 
“The peculiar effect of metaphor is to give light and 
strength to description......In order to produce this 
effect, however, a delicate hand is required ; for, bya 
very little inaccuracy, we are in hazard of introducing 
confusion, in place of promoting perspicuity.” 
_ But the defiance of the enraged Dr. Pancrace, 
in Moliére, contains no metaphor at all, all the 
words being taken in their plain and literal mean- 
ing. Here Moliére alludes to the custom of the 
pedants of his days to write huge folios about very 
smal! and quite unimportant matters. The fun of 
the thing is that Pancrace bawls out his “Je 
soutiendrai mon opinion jusqu’a la derniére goutte 
de mon eucre” in the same indignant and self- 


important tone as a true knight might have said, 
“T will fight for my king and my lady-love to the 
last drop of my blood”; and the comparison raised 
in our minds by the words of the pedant is enough 
to make us laugh. In the seventeenth century the 
pedants fought duels with their pens as the noble- 
men and gentlemen did with their swords. Sal- 
masius and Milton were really two champions 
hacking and hewing with their ‘Defensio Regis’ 
and ‘ Defensio Populi.’ Molitre likes to con- 
trast the two kinds of fighting. In another of 
his plays, and a much better one, ‘ Les Femmes 
Savantes,’ IIT. v., he introduces two low pedants, 
Trissotin and Vadius by name, and makes them 
converse about literature. They begin with carry- 
ing one another to the clouds, each saying that the 
other is the greatest writer of the age ; but, by an 
incident very cleverly brought about, the tabies 
are turned, and they come to quarrelling, and the 
scene ends thus :— 


Vadius. Ma 7 t’apprendra quel homme je puis 
tre. 


Trissotin. Et la mienne saura te faire voir ton maitre. 
Vadius. Je te défie en vers, prose, grec et latin. 
Trissotin. Eh bien ! nous nous verrons seul 4 seul chez 
Barbin. 
bin was a celebrated bookseller of the time.) 
is mock challenge reminds one of the defiance 
of the noblest knights of the chivalrous ages. 

If the phrase, “ Tears running down the pen,” 
must be compared with some French saying, I 
think it can very accurately be likened to thé word 
of M. Joseph Prudhomme, the celebrated hero of 
Henri Monnier, who, receiving a sword on the day 
of his being appointed captain in the National 
Guard, cried out, “Ce sabre est le plus beau jour 
de ma vie.” DyaRGEL. 


I am the more that a scholarly corre- 
spondent should have taken a fancy to the ex- 
pression, “ With the tears running down my pen,” 
which I quoted from Mr. Norris, because some 
time ago “ Writing with tears in her pen ” occurred 
to me as an allowable version of “ Speaking with 
tears in her voice.” I cannot remember to have 
seen the expression used by others till I read Mr. 
Norris’s more powerful rendering of the idea. I 
should like to ask a question about “tears in the 
voice.” Littré writes, under “ Avoir des larmes 
dans la voix,” “ Avoir une voix qui dans le moment 
d’attendrissement fait partager l’emotion.” So 
that it is applied to the faculty, not the act, of 
thus showing emotion. Is this the invariable 
usage in French? In English, so far as I remem- 
ber, it is otherwise. KILuicrew,. 


St. Mary Overy (7" §. ix. 209, 277, 433; x. 
54).—As I read Mr. Waeattey’s note I had 
open before me the observations of Joannes 
Albertus on the New Testament (1725) at Matt. 
xiii, 2. His remark is curiously to the point :— 
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** Beza ultima verba reddit ; supra littus stabat. 
Belgae : op de oerer. Rectius: ad littus, Belg.: 
aan het strandt. Ut enim littus apud Latinos, sic 
strandt apud Belgas de mari dicitur ; contra ripa, 
oerer, de flumine.” The distinction is worth noting, 
though a passage which Strattmann quotes from 
Havelok, 321, “‘ on be seis ovre,” would give littus. 
But in that passage the author wanted a rhyme for 
Dover, and so caught at the word :— 
And dede leden hire to Doure 

: That standeth on the seis oure, 

Even here the overe seems rather to be “‘a high 
bank ” than a sea “shore.” O. W. Tancock. 

Little Waltham. 


I dare say my derivation may be absurd, but, at 
any rate, I am in good company. Stow, in his 
‘Survey of London,’ says, ‘‘ Kast from the Bishop 
of Winchester’s house standeth a fair Church 
called St. Mary over the Rie or Overie, that is, 
over the water”; and Camden, in his ‘ Britannia’ 
for the sake of convenience he speaks of St. Mary 
verie in the chapter on Middlesex), says, “ The 
Priory of the blessed Virgin Mary, called St. Mary 
over Rhe, because it standeth beyond the River of 
Tamis in regard to London.” Again, in bis account 
of Surrey, he begins, “ Surria, which Bede nameth 
Suthronia, commonly called Suthrey and Surrey, 
and by the Saxons of bordering South (upon the 
river, Su’. nea, for Sus, with them betokeneth the 
South, and nea a river or floud).” 

I may add that in Dr, Wm. Smith’s ‘ Manual 
of Modern Geography,’ p. 35, he puts in a note on 
Surrey, “old form Sothe-reye—South realm”; and 
in the ‘ National Gazetteer,’ published by Virtue, 
Surrey is said to have been part of Suth-Seaxna- 
rice, or the South Saxon kingdom. 

So that, at any rate, there seem different 
opinions on the subject. Camden, by-the-by, 
calls Riegate “ Rhie-gat (which if a man interpret 
according to our ancient , is as much as 
the River’s course).” 

It was the legend which I termed absurd ; as it 
was evidently an attempt to substitute a Mary 
Overy—who never existed—for the Blessed Virgin. 

Cuartotre G, Bocsr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


LEGEND CONCERNING THE Ivory CHRIST AT 
Brussexs §, ix. 327).—The Christ in ivory 
in the sacristy of Notre-Dame au Sablon is the 
work of Jerome Duquesnoy of Brussels, who 
flourished from 1602 to 1654. I cannot dis- 
cover that there is any special legend connected 
with it. There are, however, two legendary stories 
told respecting another ornament in this church. 
It consists of a boat, sculptured in wood, placed 
on a sort of gallery or shelf under the rose win- 
dow of the south transept of Notre-Dame. The 
boat carries a mast, with cordage and sails, and 
contains at least four life-sized figures, two of 


them being the Virgin and Child. One 

informs us that during the fourteenth century 
two cross-bowmen were on their way to a shoot 
ing match ‘‘ ou l’on devait abattre l’oisean.” Ag 
they were going on board their boat to descend 
the Senne down to Brussels, a lady carrying an 
infant begged them to carry her with them to 
the féte. They cheerfully agreed to her request, 
and placed the lady and her child in the boat 
with every token of respect, When the boat 
started they observed a halo playing about the 
lady’s head. She proved to be “the Blessed 
Virgin, who promised that they should be victors 
in the contest to which they were going. In fact 
they became one after the other “rois du grand 
serment de l’Arbaléte,” and in honour of the 
event placed their confederation under the patron- 

e of the Virgin. Hence the banners and medals 
of the Arbaléte bore the image of Notre Dame 
and a representation of the boat erected in the 
Church of the Sablon. 

The other legend reports that in 1348 a poor 
woman of Antwerp, Beatrice Soetkins, was directed 
in a dream by the Blessed Virgin to erect a statue 
of Notre Dame & la Branche :— 

‘« Le sacristan qui voulut s’opposer a |’enlévement de 
la statue, fut frappé d’immobilité, et Beatrice, montée 
sur un fréle esquif, se refugia 4 Bruxelles. Le duc 
Jean III, lui fit un brillant accueil et la statue fut trans 
portée en grande pompe 4 |’église du Sablon.” 

See H. de Bruyn, ‘Trésors des igs de Brux- 
elles, 8vo., 1884. . Maske, 


on Capt. Tetrersert (7™ §. x. 88), 
—There is an omission in the extract from the 
epitaph of the prose which comes before the verses 
in the epitaph, which are sixteen in number. There 
is a notice of Capt. Tettersell in Pepys’s ‘Memoirs, 
vol. iii. p. 409, 1848, which, as well as the lines, 
are suggestive of the sources where information 
may be sought :— 

“The man that got the vessel to carry over the King 
from Bredhemson, who hath a pension of 200/. 
annum, but ill paid, and the man is looking after getting 
ry Sy to live by ; but the trouble is that this 
man, who hath received no part of his money these four 
years. and is ready to starve almost, must yet pay to the 
Poll Bill for this pension, He told me several particulars 
of the King’s coming thither, which was mighty pleasant, 
and shows how mean a thing a rm Fy how subject to 
fall, and how like other men he is in his afflictions.’ 

It is stated in a note, as may also be implied from 
the inscription pretty nearly, that he was “ the 
master of a coal-brig, on board of which Charles II. 
embarked and was safely landed at Fécamp.” See 
also Lingard, vol. viii. ch. iv. p. 161, 1855. 

Ep. 


Attecep or IcELAND 
(7% S. x. 6, 138).—When I stated that the pre 
cession of the equinoxes could produce no change 2 
climate, I, of course, meant that phenomeno® 
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considered by itself, which can never, in its whole 
circuit, produce any such change. E. L. G., in his 
letter, speaks of an effect arising from combining 
this with a totally different phenomenon, viz., the 

ive motion of the line of apsides of the 
earth’s orbit. But this is very slow, amounting to 
Jess than 12” in a year, so that a whole circuit 
oceupies about 110,000 sidereal years. The motion 
of the equinoctial points being, however, more 
rapid and in the reverse direction, these will recur 
to similar positions with respect to the line of 
apsides of the earth’s orbit in a period of about 
21,000 years. It will, therefore, require more 
than ten thousand years to reverse these positions, 
and whatever change of climate may be produced 
by this cause, the amount of it since the time of 
Colambus, of which I was speaking in my former 
letter, must have been quite inappreciable, pro- 
bably even smaller than that asising from the 
secular diminution in the obliquity of the ecliptic 
to which I there alluded. 

The mistake (referred to by Mr. J. Youna) of 
the writer in Bradshaw’s ‘ Continental Guide’ about 
the etymology of Iceland, evidently arose from 
ignorance that ts in the Scandinavian languages 
signifies “ice,” W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath, 


Barrier x. 89).—Barrier, used as a dis- 
syllable by Pope, is noticed in Walker’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ Under the word “Barrier” is the following 
note :— 


“Pope, by the license of his art, pronounced this word 
in two syllables, with the accent on the last, as if written 


*Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier / 
For ever sep'rate, yet for ever near. 
* Essay on Man,’ I, v, 215, 
And yet in another part of his work he places the accent 
on the first syllable, as we always hear it in prose. 
Safe in the love of Heav’n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes.” 


M. Dovetas. 
Kilmarnock, 


GattEco (7" S. x. 69).—Two glossaries of the 
Spanish, or rather Portuguese, dialect of Galicia 
have appeared, viz., (1) by Rodriguez, Coroiia, 
1863; (2) by Cuveiro Pitiol, Barcelona, 1876, 
which latter is by far the completer work. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


The ‘ Diccionario Gallego-Castellano,’ by D. F. J. 
Rodriguez (Corujia, 1863), is, I think, the only 
a this dialect. paren will find it in Triib- 
er & Co.’s large catalogue of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, H. 8. M. 

House (7 x. 88).—On refer- 
ence to ‘Old and New London,’ vol. iv. p. 258, 
your correspondent G. F. R. B. will find the in- 
formation that The Albany, Piccadilly, was 


known in the last century as Melbourne House, 
and that its owner, Lord Melbourne, exchanged it 
with the Duke of York for his mansion in White- 
hall, subsequently known as Dover House. The 
— that there were two houses in White- 
named Melbourne is, therefore, erroneous. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Fiasco (6 §, viii. 17; 7" 8. ix. 480; x. 90). 
—The following paragraph, from the Daily Graphic 
of April 1, is worthy of being added to other items 
on the same subject in the collection of ‘N. & Q.’: 

**An Italian contemporary, in reviewing the 
musical season, adopted recently a system of symbols 
which we may commend to the notice of glish 
journalists, Appended to the notice of each new opera 
was the picture of a wine flask, which varied in size with 
the degree of failure achieved by the particular work. 
Every one who remembers that the word ‘fiasco ’— 

pularized as a synonym with ‘failure’'—is really 

talian for a ‘flask,’ will preceive the convenient pos- 
sibilities opened up by this method. At present the 
critic is often compelled to write whole columns, of 
which the whole gist might be comprised in two words, 
How much better it would be if we adopted the delight- 
fully terse symbolism thus suggested. One column 
would be reserved every week; the name of the pieces 
would be set down, and opposite we should put a finely 
gradated series of wine-flasks, showing the precise degree 
of good and ill success attained. 

Sr. Swirar. 


Princes or Watzs (7" ix. 308, 429, 514; 
x. 124).—A little handbook which lately fell into 
my hands, entitled “ A Catalogue of Dukes (and 
other Peers) of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c., 
collected by T. W., printed at London by L 
Dawson, for Thomas Walkley, 1642,” appears to 
confirm Whitaker’s statement that Charles I. had 
been created Prince of Wales, as this book gives 
the lists of Knights of the Bath made upon these 
five occasions, and in the following order : 

1. The coronation of King James (62). 

2. The creation of Henry, Prince of Wales (26). 

3. The creation of Charles, Dake of York (11, 
including the prince). 

4. The creation of Charles, Printe of Wales (26). 

5. The coronation of King Charles (60). 

Estimating the value of this authority for what 
it is worth, it does not support the idea that 
Charles II. was ever, or at least up to 1642, created 


Prince of Wales (by t). He was, therefore, 
Joun J. Srocken. 


Unicory (7" §, x. 49, 157).— Your readers may 
be inte by the following passage from the 
curious ‘ Life’ of Robert Frampton, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, which was edited in 1876 by Mr. T Simpson 
Evans. Frampton had spent many years in the 
East ere he rose to the Anglican Episcopate. He 
was deprived in 1689, for refusing the oaths to the 
king and queen de facto. On one occasion he 
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came in contact with “a great officer of the king of 


“ that the most famously remarkable beast they had was 
the Unicorn, which, tho’ very wild and rarely taken, he 
had often seen, and described just as we paint them, 
uropean fancy le it, if not probable, at least possible, 
that such a beast there might Be, tho” in that little fre- 
ted country, not well wn by us, it might escape 

notice of those few that had been there.” —P. 114. 


N. M. anp A. 


Meanine or Inscription Sovent S. x. 
147).—This china bow! doubtless commemorates 
the victory of Sir Nicholas Bayley, Bart., over his 
opponent Owen Meyricke, at the Anglesey election 
in 1754. The numbers were: Bayley, 231; Owen 
Meyricke, 126; majority for Bayley, 105. Sir 
Nicholas Bayley, who died Dec. 9, 1782, was the 
grandfather of Henry, first 


* Reminiscences or an Erontan’ x. 147). 
—“ Reminiscences of Eton. By an Etonian. Chi- 
chester, 1831.” This book was written by the 
Rev. H. I. C. Blake, and published by subscription 
in order to raise money when the author was in 
difficulties. His father was a Proctor of Doctors’ 
Commons, and the son was born at Upton, Bucks, 
1791. e left Eton to become scholar of King’s, 
Cambridge. He afterwards wrote ‘The Cantab ; 
or, a few Adventures and Misadventures in After 
Life,’ 12mo., issued by subscription, Chichester, 
1845, In the former book he claims to be a lineal 
descendant of the English admiral who defeated 
Van Tromp. W. ©. B. 


Contositizs or Derivation: Ingpen S. 
x. 106).—John de Inkpenne was the constant 

er de Inkpenne was a personal friend o' 
Aylmer’s mother, Joanna, Countess of Pembroke. 
See ‘ Illustrations of Domestic Manners during the 
Reign of Edward I.,’ by C. H. Hartshorne, Journ. 
Brit. Arch. Ass Apert HartsHorye. 


The Rev. E. Marsaatw mentions this Berkshire 
village, which Cobbett (presumably as a joke) sug- 
= must have been named by some author. 

t surely there need be no difficulty about its 
real meaning, the first syllable (as is clearly hinted 
by Boswo in his ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ’) 
having been corrupted from ing into ink. The 
second syllable is undoubtedly the Celtic word 
for height, or summit. Canon Taylor, in his 
well-known book ‘Words and Places,’ says that 
“Inkpen stands on a high hill in Berkshire”; and, 
indeed, the beacon is the highest point of the chalk 
range in the south of England, its elevation amount- 
ing to 1,010 feet. It is situated very near the 
border of Wiltshire. Ing in lo-Saxon means 
a meadow, corresponding to the Icelandic eng; so 


that the whole word probably signifies “the mea. 
while select such places 
t is not, I apprehend, w are at 

using ink and pen. OW. 


Execrrocution x. 145).—Sarely it is 
too much to say that this horrible word is “ con. 
cise”! It seems rather born of Mother Ignorance 
and a Yankee editor. I have always thought that 
an “execution” is the proper word by which to 
describe the carrying out of any sentence of the law, 
limited generally in its use to the extreme penalty 
of death, by whatever Te shooti 
garotting, or, as recently in New York, by the use 
an electric current. Subject to the decision of your 
expert contributors, may I affirm that to say, “So- 
and-so was executed,” is, to put it mildly, loose 
English ; but, “ So-and-so was present at the execu- 
tion of another” is not objectionable? I prefer 
short words and plain English, and to say, “The 
man was hanged.” Happily, at present there is no 
need to invent a word for killing by electricity. 
When the English language has to be thus orna- 
mented, I pray some proper and sensible compound 
may be adopted. Until then we must try to keep 
“electrocution” on the other side of the Atlantic. 

J. Boss. 

West Dulwich. 


Cotumpanvs §. ix. 509).—‘ Columbanus 
[Charles O’Conor] ad Hibernos; or, Seven Letters 
on the Present Mode of Appointing Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland,’ Buckingham, 8vo. 1810-16. 
See Lowndes, s.v. “ O’Conor.’ 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


In reply to the query “ Who was Columban 
who figured at the beginning of this century, : 
is often quoted by Southey”? it may be briefly 
mentioned that this writer was the Rev. Dr. 
Charles O’Conor, a Roman Catholic priest of great 
learning, librarian to the Duke of ee at 
Stowe. W. J. F. 


Toms or Tuomas Hearne (7* §. ix. 286, 377, 
493; x. 72).—It may be interesting to record the 
inscription on the tomb of the younger Hearne:— 

“Here lie the remains of Thomas Hearne Esq: 
author of the antiquities of Great Britain, who died the 
15% April 1817, in the 73" year of his age. His cha- 
racter as an artist is sufficiently stamped in his many 
excellent works. His mind was strong, nervous and in- 
dependent. His memory clear and retentive. His judg 
ment sound, His manners gentle and conciliating. 
short, he possessed more estimable qualities than gener- 
ally fall to the lot of an individual. 

“ This stone is erected by his Exors. 

“ Henry Edridge Esq: and Thomas Monro nee 

J. 


Ainsty (7" §. x. 68).—Francis Drake, in his 
‘ Eboracum ; or, History of York,’ London, 1736, 
folio, devotes chap. ix. to a survey of the Ainsty, 
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or county of the City of York. This begins on 
p. 381, whence the following extract :— 
“The name of Ainsty is an odd appellation, which 
Mr. Camden says some derive from the word ancienty, 
to denote its antiquity; but, he is of opinion it comes 
rather from the German word anstossen, implying a 
bound or limit. There is little reason for this con- 
iecture, for it ia certain this district was called the Ainsty, 
long before it was joined to the city [to which it was 
annexed the 27 Henry VI.). In some old writings 
that I have copied and given in the juridical part of this 
work, it is constantly called Ancitty, by which name it 
was probably known when it was a weapontake of the 
county at Jarge; and styled so from the old northern 
word Anent, yet well known amongst us to signify a 
hundred contiguous, opposite, or near the city itself.” 
This is repeated in the ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the City of York,’ York, 1785, in 3 vols, 12mo., 
at vol. iii. p. 70, without addition. Some further 
explanation of the older form Ancitty seems 
needed. W. E. 


The following is from Allen’s ‘History of the 
County of York,’ vol. ii. pp. 388-9 :— 

“Some have supposed the word ainsty to have been 
derived from ancientcy, denoting its antiquity. Camden 
con} that its etymology may be more plausibly 
referred to the German word anstossen, implying a 
boundary or limit. Drake derives it from the old 
northern word anent, which — opposite or con- 
tiguous, and says it was called the ainsty long before it 
was annexed to the city,” 

ALEXANDER Paterson. 

Barnsley. 


Mr. Hucues (7 §. x. 108).—The letter quoted 
from the Gent. Mag. by Nichols is dated 1771, 
up to which date the only editors of Shakspeare 
quoted by Bohn in his edition of Lowndes, col. 2270, 
are Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, 
Hugh Blair, Johnson, Steevens, Capell, and Ewing. 
But as Mr. B. Victor, the writer of the letter, in his 
enumeration of editors and the sums paid to them 
by the booksellers, mentions Mr. Hughes im- 
mediately after Rowe and before Pope, it is not 
unlikely that he was employed to superintend 
Rowe's second edition in 1714 (the first having 
been published in 1709), for which he was paid 
281. 7s., Mr. Rowe having received 36/. 10s. What 
makes this more probable is that Mr. Hughes, in 
the year 1715, published an edition of Spenser, 
thus showing that his attention was being turned 
to our older poets about that time. He died in 
1720. Chalmers, in the life of Hughes prefixed to 
his ‘Poems’ (vol. x. of his collection), and trans- 
ferred to the ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ does not 
mention him as an editor of Shakspeare. 

W. E. 


Lives rrom x. 147).—I can state, 
and ex cathedrd, that Cardinal Manning, who 
since he was a boy has hardly read Pope’s works, 
acquits the reporter, and takes the blame of an 


thinks that his version does not alter Pope’s mean- 
ing. By-the-by, Anon. himself misquotes the 
second line of Pope’s couplet, which is :— 
His (¢. ¢., modes of faith) can’t be wrong, &c. 
Frepx. Rote. 
P.S.—* Who now reads Cowley?” asks Pope. 
‘On the Death of Orashaw,’ Cowley has 
couplet :— 
His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his /ife I’m sure was in the t, 
Had not Pope, for one, read Cowley ? 


Mr. Pattison, in his notes to the ‘ Essay on 
Man’ for the Cl. Pr. series, has no variation from 
the common text in his note on the . But 
the note of such an editor is worth study for the 
illustrative matter which it contains. 

Ep. MarsHatu. 

Roscoe, in his edition, London, 1824, vol. vy. 
p. 159, prints :— 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be whose life is in the right. 
° y on Man,’ Epist. iii. 305-6, 
He does not indicate in his note that there is any 
variation from the above text. Is Anon. right in 
stating that he has found the reading “He can’t 
be wrong” in four early editions ? 
W. E. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to mention, 
in connexion with this question, that the following 
lines appear in the late H. G. Bohn’s ‘ A Dictionary 
of Quotations from the English Poets,’ Bell & Sons, 
London, 1881 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
Also vide ‘ Works of Pope,’ vol. ii. ES Aldine 
Edition, Bell & Daldy, Fleet Street, London, 1866, 
Henry Geratp Hors. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Water (7 §. ix. 508; x. 137). 
—I am obliged to your correspondents for their 
replies, but my query has been misunderstood. 
The Sir William Waller whose identity I am seek- 
ing is not the celebrated Parliamentary general of 
that name, who died in 1669, but Sir William 
Waller, Knt., M.P. for Westminster in 1680 and 
1681. He is mentioned in Le Neve’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Knights,’ but neither mage nor date of 
knighthood is recorded. Nor do I find him in 
the Waller pedigrees in Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 
W. 

Some important contributions sent us refer to the 
= Sir William. } 


Das (7" §. x. 46, 133).—For the benefit of 
future compilers of English dictionaries, be it 
solemly protested that dab does not mean “an 
expert” in the language as now spoken in England. 
In the United States things may be different. 


quotation. The cardinal, however, 
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Dab means one who is clever, smart, with an 
intuitive faculty for picking up any work that 
requires intelligence. As a matter of fact, it is 
generally used of light jobs and of games. 
expert means one who, having devoted himself to 
a particular study, is able to speak with authority 
on points connected with it ; and the word is being 
more and more restricted to mean such a person 
giving evidence in a court of law. Although the 
Century Dictionary’ defines the word in the 


wider sense, all the quotations given illustrate the 


narrowed and more usual meaning ; and it would 
not, I think, be easy to find examples in modern 
English of the substantive being used as meaning 
merely a clever, accomplished person. Q. V. 


The earliest instance of dab given at the first |... 


reference is quoted from a letter written by Lord 
Chesterfield tn 1733 ; but it had appeared many 

before that date, namely, in the third and 
cs eee of ‘The Posthumous Works of Mr. 8. 
Butler,’ third edition, 1719, among some verses 
entitled ‘Hudibras’s Elegy.’ Line 57 says :— 

In preaching, too, he was a dab. 

This poem is falsely attributed to Butler, and does 
not appear in his ‘Genuine Remains,’ published 
under that title by Thyer in 1757 (reprinted in 
1827). . Drxon. 


Sarely there can be no in the phrase 
“dab hand.” I suppose it will be admitted without 
dispute that dab is a mere contraction of adept 
dep), hand. We have no need to cross the water 

so simple a perversion. 
E. Copuam Brewer. 


Women Arcuirects (7" §. x, 145).—I hardly 
understand on what grounds H. pe B. H. claims 
for Properzia de’ Rossi, famous for her skill and 
her misfortunes, a niche in the temple of archi- 
tectural fame. There is no tradition in Bologna 
that assigns to her a portion in any work of con- 
struction in her native city, either of the church 
of San Petronio or of any other public building. 
The great church of Bologna was as far completed 
as we now see it before Properzia de’ Rossi was 
born, and such of her work as may be seen there 
is hardly to be accounted structural. Malvasia, 
in his less-known work, “ Pitture, Scolture, ed 
Architetture delle Chiese......0 Case della Citta 
di oa pecese Bologna, 1792,” mentions in detail 
the works of Properzia de’ Rossi extant in the 
churches of San Petronio and of the Madonna del 
Baraccano, but nowhere speaks of her in connexion 
with any work that can entitle her to a place 
among architects. Vasari gives a short and inter- 
esting life of her. Her skill showed itself at an 
early period in the carving out of images of the 
Crucifixion, with the b anions from h-stones. 

r on she begged the workmen at Petronio 
to allow her a share in their labours. Her life 


was made by an unrequited affection 

which is said to have inspired her ‘Temptation of 
Joseph’ in San Petronio. She died in 1539 

according to Muzzi, during the coronation cere. 
mony of Charles V., who had expressed a desire to 
see her and compliment her on her skill. I haye 
not been able to meet with the Rev. B. Webb's 
* Notes on Architecture,’ or, at least, no book bear. 
ing that exact title is to be found under “ Webb” 
in the British Museum. ‘ Sketches of Continental 
Ecclesiology ; or, Church Notes in Belgium, Ger. 
many, and Italy,’ by the Rev. Benjamin Webb, 
London, Mas 1848—a very feeble production, 
at least so far as Italy is concerned—is the nearest 
approach to the title quoted; and this book, while 
a of some of the churches in Bo! 

s no allusion to Properzia de’ Rossi. 
W. Kenworrny Browne, 


‘Sone or rae Cane’ (7 S. x. 88, 158).—Your 
correspondent may be interested to compare the 
following lines with those quoted by him, I 
believe they are by Thomas Hood, and were taken 
from his works some years ago; but I am sorry I 
have not a copy of these at hand to verify :— 

O for the lessons learned by heart ! 
Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again, 
I'd kis the rod, and be resigned 
Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the cane ! 
Auex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Worpsworta’s ‘Ope on Intimations or 
moRTALITY’ (7 §. vii. 168, 278, 357, 416; viii. 89, 
369 ; ix. 297; x. 109).—The notes of C. C. B. and 
of Mr. Bovcater at this last reference are ex- 
cellent ; and I am obliged to Mr. Bovcurer for 
his courteous wish to know my opinion of his 
suggestion. His si tion is, that when Words- 
worth says, “The Winds come to me from the 
fields of sleep,” he means that they come, #.¢., may 
be metaphorically said to come, from the Elysian 
fields of old Greek and Roman mythology. Itis 
true that the dead are said to sleep, and that the 
Elysian fields are an abode of the dead; but the 
dead who are privileged to go there do much else 
besides sleeping. They are awake, as often as not; 
they inhabit a land where it is always afternoon ; 
they enjoy the tranquil delights of a perpetual 
garden-party, undisturbed by the nuisance of lawn- 
tennis. For these reasons I cannot venture to 
think that the Elysian fields were what Wordsworth 
meant by the fields of sleep ; though their restfal- 
ness and balminess may have been in his mind 
when he used that phrase. Moreover, whether or 
not he meant the Elysian fields, that difficulty 
remains to which I have already, in a former note, 
referred : the first half of the line is literal, and the 
second half is metaphorical. Assuredly, Words- 
worth did not “write nonsense”; and his fall 
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meaning in this line about the fields of sleep is well 
worth finding out. Bat I, for one, have not fully 
found it out, even with Mr. Bovucuter’s help, 
unless by the aid of that imaginative sympathy 
which some folks seem to despise. I adhere to all 
that the Editor permitted me to say on May 25, 
1889 ; and beyond that I cannot go. th 


*@uenarvon’ (7" §. x. 125).—Lady Caroline 
Lamb, in this novel, published in 1616, intended 
to give a description of Lord Byron in the person 
of its hero, and also of the dangers arising out of a 
life devoted to pleasure and fashion... It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned, in connexion with the inquiry 
of your correspondent, that ‘Glenarvon’ did not 
obtain a very exalted position in the estimation of 
Childe Harold as a true picture of himself; for in 
a letter written in Venice to Moore, on Dec. 5, 
1816, Byron gives expression to his opinion of the 
work in question in the following derogatory terms, 
viz. 

“ By the way, I ou have seen ‘ Glenarvon ’? 
It to if tho had written the truth, 
and nothing but the truth —the whole truth—the romance 
would not only have been more romantic, but more 
entertaining. As for the likeness, the picture can’t be 
good—I did not sit long enough.” — Vide ‘ The Life, &c., 
aa Byron,’ by Thomas Moore, Murray, London, 


With reference to the poet’s remark, “I did not 
sit long enough,” perhaps it may not be uninterest- 
ing or out of place to quote here what Samuel 

rs (referred to in ‘Glenarvon’ as “ A Yellow 
Hyena or Pale Poet”) has recorded relative to the 
— between Lord Byron and Lady Caroline 
b :— 

“Several women were in love with Byron, but none so 
violently as Lady Caroline Lamb. She absolutely be- 
sieged him. He showed me the first letter he received 
from her, in which she assured him that, if he was in 
any want of money, ‘all her jewels were at his service.’ 
They frequently had quarrels; and more than once, on 
coming home, I have found Lady C. walking in the 
= [é¢., behind Mr, Rogers’s house in St. James's 

}, and waiting for me, to beg that I would recon- 
cile them......But such was the insanity of her passion 
for Byron that sometimes, when not invited to a party 
where he was to be, she would wait for him in the 
street till it was over! In spite of all this absurdity, 
my firm belief is that there was nothing criminal between 
them.”—See the ‘ Recollections of the Table-Talk of 
Samuel Rogers,’ by the Rev. A. Dyce, 


My copy is one of those published by H. A. Rogers 
of New Southgate, in 1887. , ‘ 
Henry Geratp Hops. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Mommy (7 §. x. 147).—The phrase “ beaten 
toa mummy” has been familiar to me from my 
youth up, and I have always understood it as 
equivalent to beaten toa jelly. Does it not refer 
to the medicinal substance formerly known as 
mummy, which kept its place in our dispensatories 


until pretty late in last century? It was variously 
composed, and not always of the same consistence, 
but its general appearance would probably re- 
semble that of soft pitch. I speak now of the 
spurious kinds, which were doubtless most common. 
Even the “genuine” sorts were not, however, 
necessarily Egyptian. Penicher, in his ‘ Traité 
des Embaumemens’ (Paris, 1699), gives directions 
for the composition of mummy from human flesh 
expressly for medicinal purposes. He recommends 
certain parts only of the body to be used, and these 
to be dried, macerated, and spiced out of all like- 
ness to their natural condition. Mummy so pre- 
pared entered into a great variety of “‘ balms” and 
other medicaments, for which Penicher, in his con- 
cluding chapter, gives recipes from older writers. 
Some of these have the consistence of oil, others 
that of anointment. It is clear, from the references 
in Nares, that in our own country mummy and 
its preparations were well known, and from the 
“make mummy of my flesh,” which Nares quotes 
from an old play, to “ beaten to a mummy ” is a 
natural and an easy step. 0. C. B. 


Samvet Coarse (7™ §. x. 128).—He is described 
in ‘Coate’s Miscellany, a Collection of Treatises 
and Discourses on various Subjects in Divinity, 
Lond., 1812, 12mo., as “‘ Late Minister of the 
Gospel in America.” He appears to have been a 
member of the Methodist Connexion, with c 
of the Church meeting in Montreal, Lower Canada. 

DanizL 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Fietcuer Cristian AND Peter Herwoop 
(7" S. x. 127).—Fletcher Christian was born in 
1763, and was fourth son of Charles Christian, 
Esq., of Mairlandclere, in Cumberland. Some 

rt of the family subsequently removed to 
Deadn, Isle of Man. They were nearly con- 
nected with the Christian Curwens of Cumber- 
land. Peter Heywood was one of the younger 
children of Peter John Heywood, a deemster of 
the Isle of Man, by Elizabeth, only child by a first 
marriage of Mr. Spedding, of Summer Grove, near 
Whitehaven, Cumberland. Peter was born June 6, 
1773, at the Nunnery, near Douglas, a property 
which the last descendant of Capt. Caldecote and 
Margaret Goodman, the last prioress of the Nun- 
nery, brought in marriage to Hugh Connell, whose 
only daughter married the grandfather of Peter 
John Heywood. Bligh, who was appointed to the 
command of the Bounty, married a daughter of 
William Betham, Esq., first collector of customs 
in the Isle of Man after the Duke of Athole had 
sold his manorial rights to the British Govern- 
ment. The above is taken from ‘The Mutineers 
of the Bounty,’ by Lady Belcher, Peter Heywood’s 
step-daughter. She thought that Bligh’s “ wife’s 
connexion with the Isle of Man probably influ- 
enced him in the selection of Fletcher Christian 
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as mate and Peter Heywood as midshipman to | i 


that vessel,” but no mention is made of the families 
of Christian, Heywood, or Betham being allied in 
any way, nor is the burial-place of Heywood speci- 
fied. H. G. Grirrinnoorr, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Earty Ace or (7* §, ix, 388, 
516; x. 117)—James Halley, distinguished 
Scottish student, who was a contemporary of the 
late Archbishop Tait at Glasgow University, and 
who in a remarkable contest for the “ Blackstone ” 
prize for Greek beat both the future archbishop 
and Archibald Smith, of Jordanhill, afterwards 
Senior Wrangler, Cambridge, matriculated at 
Glasgow, according to his bi her, in October, 
1826, “ before he had completed his thirteenth 

” (‘ Memoir of the late James Halley, A.B.,’ 

the Rev. Wm. Arnot, second ed., Edin., 1842). 


Wituiam Grorcse Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


*Enotanp’s Parnassus,’ sy R. A. (7® §, ix. 
486; x. 118).—Had Mr. Hatt not been so 
eagerly combative when he read my noting, he 
would, I think, have seen that I did not say that 
** publishers naturally chose the latest day that 
they could for entry at Stationers’ Hall,” but set 
forth this point that I would make, that each pub- 
lisher would, and did, naturally choose the latest 
date that he could for the date of his title-page. An 
example will explain this more fully, and illustrate 
it. The Stationers’ Registers commenced the year— 
say the year 1593—according to the official form, 
on March 25. But each publisher, as a trader, dated 
his books published after January 1, “ 1593,” fol- 
lowing in this the ordinarily received commence- 
ment of the new year. Thus ‘ Tell-Trothes New- 
Yeares Gift,’ entered on Dec. 16, 1592, bears on its 
title-page the date 1593; and his ‘ Passionate 
Morrice,’ entered, according to the Registers, on 
Feb. 5, 1592, has its title-page dated 1593, The 
reason is obvious: had the printer printed 1592 
the reading public would, on taking them up, sup- 
pose them to be books of a past year, espe- 
cially deem the ‘ New Yeares Gift’ to be a second 
attempt of the publisher to get rid of those copies 
that had been unsold at the previous new year. 
Hence many—for Londoners were as y of 
novelty as had been the Athenians, and as care- 
less of what was old and out of date—would toss 
it aside and pass on. Br. NicHotson. 


“Pro orta” 8. x. 47, 111).—Catts, in 
his ‘ History of Colchester,’ p. 107, says that “every 
house has an olla, which may be taken to be a 
great brazen pot...... Some have a tripod by which 
the olla was hung over the fire on the hearth,” and 
thea quotes an inventory, p. 111, “1 brass olla, 


May I add a query to this? What is the mean- 


of the ‘master keeping his O Sapieutia” 
(p. 111)? *O Sapientia ” is the first antiphos 
said at the Magnificat on the ninth day before 
Christmas. H. A. W. 


Novazeaanpica Forvra’ (7® x 
107).—A query as to this brochure having a 
in 7” 8. viii. 168, I sent a reply, 7 8S. viii, 271, 
that it was written by the late Ven. John Hannah, 
Vicar of Brighton and Archdeacon of Lewes, before 
he came into residence at Oxford as a member of 
Brasenose College. W. E. Bucgtey, 


Gin Pataces (7 ix. 448; x. 78).—In the 
Epilogue to Pope's ‘Satires’ there are two refer- 
ences to gin :— 

This calls the Church to deprecate our sin, 
And buris the Thunder of the Laws on Gin. 
Dialogue i., 129, 180, 


Uaiees, good Mant he has been fairly in? 
an 

Dialogue ii., 191, 192, 
These lines were written in 1738 ; yet, at the first 
reference, a note was thought necessary to e 
that “gin is a spirituous liquor, the exorbitant use 
of which had almost destroyed the lowest rank of 
the People till it was restrained by an Act of 
Parliament in 1736.” 

It is not clear to me what the word print means 
in connexion with Geneva. James Hooper. 

27, Shardeloes Road, S.E. 


Brete Famity Recorps §. x. 8, 75).—It 
may as well be mentioned that before Bibles came 
into general use family records were commonly 
entered in the calendars of MS. Hore, Breviaries, 
&c., notably Obits, which were, in fact, an exten- 
sion into family life of the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints, to which the saints’ days bore 
witness—a commemoration of some few out of the 
‘* great multitude, which no man can — 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


I have an older family record than either of the 
two mentioned by the Rev. C. F. S. Warren and 
Mr. Mansercn. It is as follows :— 


Ric’us Corbet filius & heres Richardi Corbet, militis, 
natus xvj anno RR Hen octaui regis Angliw Francie & 


hib’u die mensis. 
An° Domini 1524. 
The Bible which contains this inscription is a folio 
Matthew’s version, commonly called ‘‘ Tyndale’s” 
Bible. J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 


Trixity Scnoot, Dorcuester (7" S. vii. 287, 
455, 518).—“ Statutes and Ordinances for the 
ordering of the Schoolemaister and Schoole of 
Dorchester made the twentie-nineth day of Sep- 
tember, 1652, by John Fetiplace, of Swinbrooke, 
Esq. ; founder of the said Schoole,” folio, 


Add. MS. 
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it. Mus.). On the fly-leaves of this paper 
pregame relating to the church of 
Dorchester from 1673 to 1703. 
Daniet 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Chronicle History of the English Stage. By Frederick 

: Gard Fleay, M.A. (Reeves & Turner.) 
In his ‘Chronicle History of the English Stage,’ Mr. Fleay 
has supplied the most scholarly and important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the early English stage that has 
yet seen the light. Genest’s ‘ Account of the Stage’ is a 
work of exemplary patience and of commendable accu- 
Few, except those who have been compelled con- 
stantly to use it, know how much information is crowded 
into its pages. With this work, however, which prac- 
tically begins after the Restoration, Mr. Fleay’s book, 
which ends eighteen years previously, does not clash. It 
is the theatre of Shakspeare in its rise, progress, and in- 
cipient decline with which Mr. Fleay deals. With the 
earliest stage of all, with the performances of mysteries 
and miracle plays, and with the links which bind the re- 
drama to pagan performances, Mr. Fleay has 
comparatively little concern. The period he takes com- 
fortably overlaps that of Shakspeare’s life, including 
the growth of a regularly constituted drama, of which 
came as the crowning honour; and the decay 
of his influence, until the stage was neglected in conse- 
quence of internecine strife. 

Within these limite—narrower, qestoes, than could 
be wished—abundant matter is to be found. This Mr. 
Fleay has sifted and analyzed, the result being a work 
which entitles him to the admiration and thanks of all 
scholars, A rather cumbrous method has been adopted 
by the author, and the work is calculated to instruct 
rather than delight. It is, however, a model of fulness 
and painstaking accuracy, and will simplify immeasurably 
the labours of those who study the greatest of intellectual 
developments. Nothing in existence approximates in 
value the lists Mr. Fleay bas made out. It is, indeed, 
only by use that the full value of Mr. Fleay’s works be- 
comes recognized. Sustained employment of his ‘ Shak- 

* has convinced us that it is the soundest and 
most trustworthy book in existence upon a subject that 
has led competent men astray and has brought about a 
lamentable display of literary immorality. A similar 
conviction will attend the study of this ‘ Chronicle His- 
tory,’ and the amount of trouble involved in mastering 
its method will be amply repaid. To all, indeed, who 
seek to know our stage history, such exertion is impera- 
tive. With Mr. Fleay’s literary verdicts we are not 
always disposed to coincide, and we note with regret the 
complaining tone which he is ever ready toemploy. His 
work is monumental, however, and we look forward with 
extreme hopefulness to the promised third volume, on 
the lives of dramatists, which shall complete the stage 
history of the epoch. Mr. Fleay might, however, with 
advantage reconsider, in his forthcoming volume, his 
decision not to deal with actors outside their theatrical 
careers. For the student, at least, it is all-important to 
have all accessible information brought within bis reach, 
and not to be compelled to hunt through the undigested 
information supplied by Malone, or trust to the mischiev- 
ous forgeries of Collier. The new volume is handsome 
enough the shelves 4. 
accurate and important eno to be an honour to Eng- 
lish scholarship, 


Bibliographical Miscellanies. By William Blades. Nos. 
IIL, 1V., V. (Blades, East & Blades.) 
Tres parts in one of these interesting miscellanies deal 
with ‘ Books in Chains,’ a subject begun in No. II, A 
full account, so far as is obtainable, of the various 
libraries of this class, from Hereford Cathedral, with its 
fifteen hundred chained books, probably the largest col- 
lection in existence, and Wimborne, which, with about 
two hundred and forty chained books, stands second in 
the list, to the churches from which, since at the outset 
of its career ‘N. & Q.’ dealt with the subject, the 
volumes have ees. is given. Views, moreover, 
of various chained libraries at home and abroad are sup- 
plied, and at the close is an alphabetical summary of 
chained books. Most common among them are Bibles, 
Fox’s ‘ Acts and Monuments,’ the ‘ Paraphrase upon the 
New Testament’ of Erasmus, and works of Bishop Jewel. 
These ‘ Miscellanies ' deserve to be kept. 


De Quincey’s Collected Writings. By David Masson. 
Vol. XI. (Bilack.) 

Tue eleventh volume of the ‘Collected Writings of 

Thomas de Quincey’ completes ‘ Literary Theory and 

Criticism.’ Most important among its contents are the 

paper bantering Schlosser for his ‘ Literary History’ and 

the reviews of Gilfillan’s ‘ Literary Portraits.’ The entire 

volume is, however, a mine of admi critici 

Scottish gy | Srom Contemporary Writers.—The Da 
of James 1V,, 1488-1513. By G. Gregory Smith. 
(Nutt.) 

Ir is not easy to over-estimate the value for educational 

purposes, or, indeed, fur reference, of this admirable 

series of books. 


Mz. W. 8. Litxy's contribution to the Fortnightly on 
‘ Jobn Henry Newman’ will be read with much pleasure. 
Especially interesting is the correspondence, ending at 
last with the short, sad missive, “I am too old to write ; 
I cannot hold the pen—J. H. N.” ‘Sexual Morality in 
Russia,’ by Mr. E. B. Lanin, eclipses all that has been 
said in former contributions concerning Russian domestic 
life. It is calculated to make the hair stand on end. 
‘Pro Bono Publico’ enshrines a comic idea. ‘Goethe's 
Last Days,’ by Prof. Dowden, is excellent.—‘ Mutual 
Aid among Animals,’ by Prince Krapotkin, in the 
Nineteenth Century, gives some histories of combina- 
tion among animals for defence, and casts a curious, if 
incidental, light upon the views of the author. Mr. W. 
Morton Fullerton has a disquisition upon ‘Bion,’ and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has a not very practical sugges- 
tion that we should entomb for the benefit of our remote 
successors specimens of our life of to-day, Under 
the heading ‘A Medieval Popular Preacher,’ Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett deals with the ‘Contes Moralisés’ of 
Nicholas Bozon, a revivalist worthy whose name is but 
recently brought to general knowledge, Mr. Edward 
Dicey, C.B., is of opinion that Central Africa is not worth 
having.—The Century opens with a portrait of the Prin- 
cesse de Conti, accompanying the fifth instalment of 
‘The Women of the French Salons.’ Some very striking 
views are given of the features of the proposed Yosemite 
National Park, a place at present of singular beauty and 
grandeur. The ‘Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson’ is 
pleasantly continued. A series of lovely illustrations are 
afforded of Wells Cathedral. ‘An Artist's Letters from 
Japan’ retain their attractions—In Macmillan’s Mr. 
Arthur Tilley hae a thoughtful essay on ‘ Montaigne,’ 
* The Last Days of Heine’ is a readable translation from 
the German. It does not mention the visit Heine is said 
to have had from Berlioz. ‘ The Modern Spirit in Rome’ 
is described by one who takes, in the main, a favourable 
view of it. ‘Idleness,’ by P. Anderson Graham, is agree- 
able reading.—In Murray's ‘ A Tragical Tertulia,’ by E. 
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Armstrong, fire an account of the destruction in 1723 
of many titled folk by the bursting of a waterspout. 
* Lady Artists in Paris’ deals largely with the ateliers of 
M. Julian.—' The Bard of Hope’ is the fantastic title 
ven to a paper in Temple Bar on Thomas Campbell. 
den and Beott are the subjects of a not very obvious 
parallel. ‘John Bull Abroad ’ repeats a familiar arraign- 
ment.—Mr. Schutz Wilson supplies, in the Gentleman's, 
a study of Calderon and Goethe, with the title ‘“‘ El 
Magico Prodigioso” and “Faust.”’ Mr. J. BE. Taylor 
writes on ‘The Geol and Natural yey Bed the 
Algerine Hills.’ Mr. Withers deals with ‘ The eal by 
Poison,’ and Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams with ‘ Literary 
Frauds, Follies, and Mystifications.’ In the last Mr. 
Adams deals with the MS. corrections of Shakspeare in 
the Collier Folio, but passes over Mr. Collier's own delin- 
quencies.— Part II. of ‘The Empire in Mexico’ appears 
in Belgravia. ‘A Little Walk in Hampsbire’ merits 
perusal.—_The New Review has a ‘Gipsy Song fo the 
ueen of Roumania, and a valuable paper by Mr. C. 
egan Paul on ‘ Cardinal Newman.’—In m's Mr. 
Lang is in excellent form. Mr. Bartlett, writing on 
‘The Fighting Instinct,’ furnishes many curious stories 
of combats among animals, ‘Wine Facts and Fables’ 
narrates, it is to be hoped, more fables than facte.—The 
Cornhill gives an account of ‘ Sedan,’ a second of ‘ Cable- 
Laying.’ ‘Rome and the Romans’ is concerned with 
to-day, and not with the time of the Casars,— Dr. Jessopp 
writes in the Newbery House Magazine, and Mr. Charles 
Welsh supplies the second of ‘Some Notes on the 
History of Books for Children.’"—Ali the Year Round 
and the Sun have the customary variety of contents.—A 
quasi-antiquarian flavour attends Mr. Hawkins's paper 
on the ‘Sublime Society of Beefeteaks’ in the English 
illustrated, The room in which the members used to 
congregate has kept up under Mr. Henry Irving its 
festive tradition. ‘Potters in Rhineland,’ by Mr. 
Woodall, M.P., with illustrations by Harry Furniss, and 
‘A Glimpse of Osterley Park,’ alike repay attention, 


Tue British Bookmaker, No, XXXVIII. 
Lawrence & Co,), has a portrait of Mr. Matthew Bell. 
The illustrations to ‘ Plantin and the Plantin Celebra- 
— = to an article called ‘ Book Illustration’ are 
excellent. 


Four numbers of the Western Law Times reach us 
from Winnipeg, Manitoba. It is in magazine shape, and 
contains in ‘The Rise of Law in Rupert’s Land’ an 
article continued through various numbers, which is 
likely to be of interest to English readers. 


Tue publications of Messrs. Cassell lead off with 


the Encyclopedic ry of which Part LXXX. 
carries the alphabet from “ illenous ” to “ Way.” This 


work, which may rank among the boldest ever executed 
by a private firm, now approaches completion.— Part 
LVI. of the Jilustrated Shak re all but completes 
‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ The illustrations to this play 
are among the best and most dramatic in the oak 
The Holy Land and the Bible, Part XII., opens with a 
curious y Bre of a swarm of locusts. A —— late of 
Frank Mountain follows, and is in turn succ ed by the 
“traditional Cave of Adullam.” Many views of Bethlehem 
follow.—Naumann’s =. of Music, Part XXX., is 
principally occupied with Beethoven, of whom several 
portraits, including a drawing of Danhauser of the com- 
poser on his death-bed, are given, together with a fac- 
simile of a portion of a letter.— Picturesque Australasia, 

XXIIL., gives « full-page view of a Corroboree and 
many views of aborigines. A new chapter is then opened 
with the western ports of Victoria.—Old and New Lon- 
don, Part XXXVI., shows Milton’s house, “The Old 
Cock Tavern,” Tothill Street, It then passes to St, 


James’s Park, of which many curious illustrations are 
given. —- indeed, is the alteration the present 

has witnessed.— Woman's World concludes the 
series, 

To the “Falcon Collection of Plays of Shakespeare” 
es & Co.), convenient in and excellent 

ing Hen y edi y . Innes, M.A., and Ki 
John, edited by 0. Elton. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon has reprinted for private circula- 
tion in a limited edition, from the Library, his admirable 
biographical and bibliographical account of Thomas 
Taylor the Platonist, and will give a copy to any 
cant. He will be glad of additions and corrections, . 
Axon has also reprinted (Manchester, John H 
from the Manchester Quarterly the Story of the Pi 
Piper of Hamelin. 

Messrs. F. Tarmm & Co. have issued a third edition 
of ‘ A New Practical and Easy Method of Learning the 
Modern Greek Language, by Dr. Angelos Viachos, after 
the system of Mathias Meissner. 

Mr, J. Foster Patmer, L.R.C.P., has issued in a 
shilling volume Orkney Past and Present, its Race, Relics, 
and Resources. The publishers are Cousins & Co, 


Mrz. ELxry Matuews, of the Bodley Head, Vigo Street, 
will issue in a limited edition, with illustrations in photo- 
gravure, ‘The History of St. William, the Boy Martyr 
of Norwich,’ by Frederick William Rolfe. 


AMotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the foil 9 notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature And the — and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Henry (“Appealing from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober”’).—A woman is said to have appealed against a 
judgment of i) of Macedon, and being asked to whom, 
to have said, “ From Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
With whom the story originated we know not. 

Apert E. Brices (“ Christmas Mummers”).—The 
play you seek is quoted 6 §. xii. 489, See indexes of 
‘N. & Q.’ on the subject generally. 

W. M. M, (“ kindly Light "").—The added verse 
by Dr, Bickersteth is that you quote. 

Mao (“ Drinking from Skulls ”).—There is ample pre- 
cedent for Lord Byron's “ vagary.” See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1* 8, 
iv. 161, 231; vi. 441, 565; vii. 112, 

Cornicenpa.—P. 164, col. 1, 1, 20 from bottom, for 
“Bishop of St, Andrews” read Bishop of Dunblane ; 
p- a nag 2, 1. 23 from bottom, for “ oriandus” read 
oriundus. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
W’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64; 
post free, 10d. 
W’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
$d. ; post free, 44d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
%, 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. Is. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. ls. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s, 

PaaS POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
In — 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering N same, 
1s.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE. 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-8STREET, E.¢, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, X. 6, 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. © 


NEW VOLUMES. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, with Notes, by Mr 


The WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Whiston’s Translation, 


WATERLOO. —The DOWNFALL of the FIRST pNAPOLEON : a History 
of 1815. By the late GEORGE HOOPER. New Edition, 
monograph on ‘ Waterloo.’ —Athenaum. 


ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS in FRANCE during the YEARS of 1787, 


1788, and 1789. With an Introduction, Biographical Sketch, and Notes by M. BETHAM EDW. 
Portrait. Third Issue of this Edition. 3s. 6d. ARDS. With 


“ We are glad to think that Arthur Young could not have found a more 
GOETHE’S WORKS. Vol. XIV. Reineke Fox, West-Eastern Divan, and 


capable or 
Edwards has very wisely prefaced the book with an exceedingly interesting biographical notice.’ 
ACHILLEID. Translated in the original metres by A. ROGERS. 3s. 6d. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JEAN RACINE. A Metrical English 


Version. By R. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. Oxon. Vol. I., containing The Thebaid—Alexander the 
Andromache—The L Berenice, 3s. 6d. 


. | WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Literary Biography. By Karl Elze, 
Ph.D. LL.D. te 5s. 

** We confidently recommend it to Shakespearean students.”—Atheneum, 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing Concise Notices (upwards 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

‘The ARGONAUTICA’ of APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. Translated into 


English Prose from the Text of R. MERKEL by EDWARD P. COLERIDGE, Oriel Coll. Oxon. 5s. 
NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


BJORNSON’S ARNE and the FISHER LASSIE. Translated from the 
Norse by W. H. LOW. 8s. 6 
Their charm and fresh simplicity have no parallel in modern fiction.”—Scotsman, 
| THE FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
8vo. size, price 10s. 6d. 
IN USE AT HARROW, RUGBY, SHREWSBURY, &c. 


GASC’S CONCISE DICTIONARY of the FaENCe and ENGLISH LAN- 
The Fourt Edition, of ‘Gasc’s Dictionary ’ differs widely from its predecessors ; the improvements and additions embodied 
in the work Se and number those of the second and third together ; as a notable feature, the spelling of some 
more words is according to the best usage ; and the Supplements, further enlarged, are recast for the time. 


USED AS THE STANDARD OF ORTHOGRAPHY IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 1 vol. of 


1628 pp., with 3,000 Illustrations, 4to. cloth, 21s.j; half-calf, 30s. ; calf or half-russia, 31s. 6d. ; russia, 40s. 


The COMPLETE DICTIONARY. With several valuable Literary Appendices, and 70 
Illustrations, Grouped and Classified, 1919 pp., cloth, Sls. 6d. ; half-calf, 40s. ; calf or half-russia, 4%. ; 


ctuses, with Speci Pages, sent post free on application, 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York-street, Sage 


Printed by 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Che ; and Published by the said 
JOHN G, FRANCIS, at No. 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, BC. September 6, 190, 
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